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The New Masculine Interest in Religion 
Howard A. Bridgman, Editor of The Congregationalist 


Evidence accumulates that the aphorism, 
“Man is incurably religious,” is true in a more 
restricted sense than that intended by the one 
who made the original declaration. The return 
of men to the church, their active identification 
with various religious movements and propa- 
ganda constitute one of the interesting and sig- 
nificant phenomena of the day. It is not so 
very long ago that a divinity student, returning 
to seminary halls after a wearisome Sunday in 
a discouraging rural field, was asked by one of 
his fellow-students how he liked the place. “I 
would not think of settling there,” was the in- 
stantaneous reply. “There are over thirty 
women in the church and three men.” “Well, 
you can’t expect to find a church with all wom- 
en, can you?” rejoined his interluctor. 


' This theolog’s momentary dejection was but 
an echo of the famous rendering, by Sidney 
Smith, of a certain verse in the One Hundred 
and Seventh Psalm. Looking down once from 
his pulpit upon a congregation most of whose 
members were arrayed in shawls and bonnets, 
the witty Edinburgh rector was moved to stress 
the third word in the pious aspiration of the 
psalmist, “O that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness.” The cold fact is that bar- 
ring the first groups of early disciples, men 
have seldom been as numerous and active in the 
Christian church as women. Our minds as they 
scrutinize the situation may not rest contented- 
ly in the explanation proffered by a well-known 
American evangelist, who asserts that women 
go to prayer meeting and men to the peniten- 
tiary. This observation, though technically 
true within certain limited acreas of vision, 
hardly covers the question at issue. That man 
is less incurably religious than woman and 
more worldly and depraved by nature is a prop- 
osition which few candid students of history or 
faithful observers of our times would care to 
maintain in debate. Men may care less for the 
assemblage of the saints, for the technicalities 
and flummeries of religion; the life men lead 
may make the manifestation of their inward 
faith and their participation in Christian under- 
takings more difficult. But there would be lit- 
tle hope for the ultimate prevalence of that 
kingdom which exalts spiritual values above 
material good, and whose foundations are jus- 
tice, mercy, and love, were men incapable of 
responding to the appeal of organized religion, 
and forever indisposed to join their mothers, 
wives and sisters in bearing the distinctive 


witness and discharging the peculiar tasks of 
the Christian church. 


For notwithstanding the apparent apathy of 
men as a class, and the disproportion of men 
to women in the membership of the churches, 
at no time have they been a negligible factor 
in the councils and activities of institutional 
Christianity. Their money has helped rear its 
temples of worship; their labors have extended 
the Christian frontier; their witness-bearing 
has helped to keep the Christian ideals alive in 
a materialistic age. 

Nevertheless, something has happened in re- 
cent years to make more manifest the mascu- 
line recruits. Special propaganda with this in 
view have had much to do with the result. The 
Brotherhood movement, local and national, has 
arisen. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions have grown in breadth, virility and in- 
fluence. A nation-wide Men and Religion 
movement and a Laymen’s Missionary move- 
ment have further accentuated the tasks and 
the opportunities of the men and allured some 
into active participation who before were idle 
or indifferent. Undoubtedly, too, the shock of 
the world’s war has set men as well as women 
to thinking, and when a man thinks deeply and 
long on any serious outstanding world phenom- 
enon he is in time forced back to religion as 
the fundamental fact of the world, and the only 
satisfactory interpretation of human life. 

At any rate, whatever the causes—and they 
are doubtless more than those enumerated— 
men of our day to an unprecedented extent are 
interested in religion. The well-worn jingle no 
longer covers the facts of the situation: 


“In the world’s broad field of action, 

In the bivouac of human life,  _ 

You will find the Christian soldier 
Represented by his wife.” 

The forms in which this newly kindled mas- 
culine interest manifests itself vary. Some- 
times the enthusiasm confines itself ‘to the old 
grooves, filling them afresh and causing them 
to overflow. Sometimes it cuts entirely new 
channels. It has begotten in many cases a 
sudden and vivid realization of what should be 
a man’s normal relations to his God and to his 
neighbor. Say what you will about the value of 
cultural methods and about the noiseless evolu- 
tion of the spiritual life, there seems to be still 
a place in the divine economy for the employ- 
ment of what is known as the cataclysmic 
method. Men today, as all through Christian 
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history, are turning right about face. They 
are experiencing as radical inward changes as 
Bunyan did when on Bedford Common a voice 
seemed to say to him, “Wilt thou leave thy sins 
and go to heaven, or stay in thy sins and go to 
hell?” If the names of men were made known 
who during the last ten years in leading cities 
of the land, and in many rural communities, 
have altered the entire tenor of their lives and 
who gladly confess to a personal belief in re- 
ligion obtained through -this process of wnat 
is called sudden conversion, it would surprise 
the public by its length and by the quality of 
names written thereon. It would be irrefutable 
proof that God still comes into immediate and 
powerful contact with human life, and that 
men, up to the time of his approach, immersed 
in money-getting or pleasure-seeking, became 
through their response changed men, and were 
lifted permanently to higher moral levels. 


Another source contributing to the religious 
awakening among men is the vision of the 
world-wide progress of Christianity. They have 
come to see that the foreign missionary enter- 
prise, instead of being the puny endeavor of 
some ardent and visionary souls, is an under- 
taking whose reach and magnitude cannot eas- 
ily be computed, that it is producing, as the late 
Dr. Maltbie Babcock used to say, great struc- 
tural and molecular changes among the nations 
of the world. Practical, hard-headed men have 
been led to see foreign missions in the light of 
their effect upon national ideals and policies. 
Nearly a hundred business and professional 
men have circled the globe within the last fif- 
teen years at their own charges, in order to see 
what was taking place on missionary soil 
through the agency of hospitals, schools, print- 
ing presses and churches. Filled with en- 
thusiasm over what they saw, they have come 
back to America to spur on their lagging breth- 
ren. In some branches of the church, as in the 
Episcopal and United Presbyterian commun- 
ions, the espousal of the foreign missionary en- 
terprise by the men has been the most notice- 
able manifestation recent years of the Christian 
life of those communions. It has re-energized 
them and made them more fit for their tasks, 
both at home and abroad. 


No less noteworthy than this direction of 
masculine interest toward the extension of 
Christianity throughout the world is an increas- 
ing desire to apply Christian principles to the 
carrying on of industry and to the relations of 
classes and of nations to one another. A man, 
known and respected in the circles of high 
finance in this country, recently confessed that 
he recovered an earlier interest in religion sim- 
ply through trying to apply the teachings of 
Jesus to his business. He had been converted 
years ago through the preaching of a celebrated 
evangelist, but his studies at college and the 
influences about him chilled his devotion and 
created troublesome intellectual difficulties. 
Not until he began to project an industry on a 
large scale and seriously to ask himself what 
kind of a business man he would be, did it oc- 
curr to him to deal with his employes and his 
competitors on the basis of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Then he became fascinated with the 
attempt to work out in a complicated business 
the ideas and principles of the New Testament. 


Hs is but one of an increasing number of busi- 
ness men in middle life, or younger, who are 
facing frankly, as they buy and sell, manufac- 
ture and distribute, the challenge of Christian | 
ethics. In many a community today can be 
found active business men of this temper. They 
are coming together in conferences to discuss 
frankly the question whether business can be 
Christianized, and if so how. 


The interesting fact about these various man- 
ifestations of a deepened appreciation of re- 
ligion on the part of men is that those who ex- 
hibit it are eager to induce other men to share 
their new point of view and their new experi- 
ences. Whenever a road has led to the convic- 
tion that life upon the earth is full of potential 
spiritual values, that man wants other men to 
travel the same road. Whether his changed at- 
titude is due to a thorough-going experience of 
personal religion or to an arresting vision of 
the world-wide sweep of the Christian faith or 
to a grasp of the fact that Christianity works 
in a practical world, and that nothing else 
works as well, the man tries to get his fellows 
to see what he has seen and to act as he is 
acting. 

This impulse toward action, so noticeable in 
every manifestation of the new masculine inter- 
est in religion, is the best guarantee that it will 
not prove an evanescent enthusiasm, but will 
mark an onward stage in the historical devel- 
opment of Christianity. In other centuries 
when men have been powerfully moved by a 
vivid realization of spiritual forces, the quick- 
ened consciousness of things unseen has driven 
them into caves and forests, into monasteries 
and holy orders. Their guiding thought was 
that under more favorable conditions than the 
world afforded, they would be able to cultivate 
and intensify the personal religious life. The 
effects of their new faith were real and deep, 
but confined almost exclusively to themselves. 
Then again there have been times when the 
vision of God prompted men to the work of or- 
ganizing and administering great ecclesiastical 
establishments, to the correlating of its various 
parts, in order that institutional religion might 
thereby be exalted and strengthened. Here, 
again, the outlook was restricted. Men labored 
in behalf of the church as an end in itself and 
not as an instrument for re-fashioning the life 
of society. 


But the religious revival today among men 
looks beyond the confines of a man’s soul, be- 
yond the machinery of institutional religion. 
The awakened man in our time wants his re- 
ligion to make a dent upon the busy, seething, 
modern world. He is eager to have the impact 
of Christianity on human life far more forceful 
and abiding than it has been hitherto. If the 
convert of an evangelistic campaign joins a 
gospel team or a Billy Sunday Business Man’s 
Club, it is because he wants to take to outlying 
towns and villages the impulses that have made 
life for himself happy and worth while. If he 
puts his money and his personal service at the 
disposal of a missionary society it is because 
he sees communities here and there throughout 
the earth leavened with a new spirit. Right 
before his eyes are arising institutions and a 
social order so different from anything that ex- 
isted previously there that even a hard-headed 
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dealer in molasses or shoes can not fail to ap- 
preciate the change. So, too, if a man absorbed 
in a business gets even a glimmer of the possi- 
bilities of carrying on that business in accord- 
ance with the teachings of Jesus the fascina- 
tion of the thought holds him. He begins to 
realize that the best thing any man can do with 
his life is to help make modern industry some- 
thing finer than cut-throat competition and a 
fight to the finish, no matter how inhuman and 
unbrotherly the instruments employed. 


teats at this point that the new masculine in- 
terest in religion is likely to make its connec- 
tions with the average man out in the midst of 
the world’s activities. Go to him with the ap- 
peal to love God and follow Christ simply for 
the sake of certain agreeable emotions that will 
thereby be produced and he may or may not 
make favorable response. Claim his energy 
and devotion purely for the sake of the church 
and he will be likely to begin a debate on the 
need and value of churches. But make him see 
that religion once planted at the center of his 
life, dominating his affections, purifying his 
ambitions, and energizing his will, will pro- 
duce results not only in him, but through him 
in others, and in the life of the world, and you 
have touched the chord that vibrates most eas- 
ily in the hearts of red-blooded men. Why were 
they endowed with capacity to do things if that 
talent cannot be used in the religious life? Why 
were they made so eager to see results if re- 
sults are not the supreme test of a religion? 

The pragmatic approach is what we want. 
“You can be, my brother, a mightier man than 
you have been. The drastic changes that can 
take place in you will write themselves ulti- 
mately in deeds accomplished of which you 
hardly ever dared to dream. With your own 
eyes and partly through the labor of your own 
hands and brain you can see a community 
touched and permeated with the Christian 
spirit. You can make your factory or railroad 
a model one. You can relieve the strain be- 
tween capital and labor. You can help re- 
shape the industrial order so that it will cease 
to be a monument of the avarice and cunning 
of selfish, scheming men and become the actual 
bodying forth in machinery and in processes of 
production and distribution of the high ideals 
and altruistic spirit of truly Christianized men.” 

Many large and important tasks await the 
men who have ceased to look upon religion as 
a pastime suited to the temperament and tastes 
of women and children, and who are ready to 
invest their own brain and brawn, their own 
money and spiritual muscle in it. The first 
application of energy may well conduce to the 
upbuilding of the church itself. If that founda- 
tion of civilization, that prolific mother of 
schools and colleges, of social settlements and 
charities, is allowed to languish, religion itself 
is likely to become a vanishing interest of man- 
kind. Most of us have not yet become so spir- 
itual or succeeded so well in diffusing a spirit- 
ual atmosphere through every realm of life 
that we can dispense with the outward symbols 
and supports of religion. The church no less 
than the college and the school needs to be ob- 
jectified in stone and mortar. The building 
where its members worship, the appliances 
through which it does its work, should conform 


in point of beauty, strength and symmetry to 
the spiritual ideals for which the church stands. 
It is the duty of the men to attend to the up- 
keep of the edifice, the grounds about it, and 
the property as a whole. The men in the pews 
and not the man in the pulpit should be charged 
with responsibility for raising and administer- 
ing an ample budget and for systematizing and 
developing the gifts to benevolences. Men 
should co-operate with such far-sighted and 
capable clerical leaders as Bishop Lawrence, 
of Massachusetts, in the task of providing a liv- 
ing wage for the minister in service and a sub- 
sidy for his old age, not as a charity, but as a 
just reward for lifelong devotion to an ideal- 
istic but poorly paid profession. 

What a task is that presented for the employ- 
ment of masculine energy and enthusiasm in 
the over-churched condition of thousands of 
communities throughout the land! It is the 
laymen who must remedy competition and 
duplication, who must overcome the inertia and 
sectarianism that are mill-stones upon the 
necks of many churches today, by putting be- 
fore the eyes of their lagging and recalcitrant 
brethren (and sisters) the vision of one com- 
prehensive church for one community or one 
section of a large city. The progressive laymen 
of today must lead the way to a more rational 
use of the Christian forces of the country, es- 
pecially in Protestant circles. 

The success of the American church in the 
future will depend upon the skill it displays in 
blending the newer racial elements with the 
old Pilgrim stock. At this point the insight and 
justice which business men possess and so 
often exhibit on a large scale are needed in 
order to make the church brotherly and com- 
prehensive. Women are slower than men to 
make social adjustments, partly because their 
daily round, as a rule, is more circumscribed. 
But men out in the world in frequent contact 
with other national types, ought to be able to 
relate themselves happily and advantageously 
to Norwegians and Swedes, to Italians and 
Poles, and to men of other foreign descent so 
that they shall be assimilated to the older 
American stock, but shall feel the warm friend- 
liness and the elevating influences of the his- 
toric American churches. 

Thus in one way and another, sometimes di- 
rectly through the church, sometimes without 
the institutional background, men of today 
touched with a new devotion to the things of 
the spirit, can make religion a mightier factor 
in the homes and workshops of the land, in the 
marts of trade, in politics and commerce, and 
in the pastimes and amusements in which the 
people indulge after the day’s labor is over. 

That men will do all these good things this 
year or next year, that all will do all these 
things at once and so quickly usher in the mil- 
lennium, is too much to expect. But some of 
them, in the days just before us, will do more 
than they have ever done for human betterment. 
The tide that had ebbed so far in the direction 
of indifference and hostility to religion has at 
last turned. With its inflowing will come re- 
freshment and power for the church, and, 
through the church, innumerable benefits to 
the world. Otherwise dark and wearisome days 
would be in store for the human family. 
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ALCOHOL AND WASTE 


From Everybody’s Magazine 


Prohibition started as a moral issue. 

But moral issues are pretty lonesome when 
the returns are read on election night unless 
they have taken into partnership convincing 
economic issues. 


The church first declared war on the saloon. 

Then medicine and science began to assault 
Rum. They fought it in the schools, in the 
newspapers, and in the magazines. 

That helped, but the real impetus to the suc- 
eessful state campaigns of the last six years 
was given by American industry in its search 
for mental and physical efficiency. 


Dollars-and-Cents, looking around eagerly, 
as always, to make more dollars and cents, 
decided that Prohibition was worth backing as 
a money-making game. 

Hence, Prohibition now controls eighty-five 
per cent of the area of the United States and 
sixty per cent of its population. 

Benjamin Franklin formulated nearly two 
hundred years ago the industrial objection to 
alcohol. He discovered, when working in a 
London print-ship in 1725, that as a cold-water 
drinker he could carry twice as heavy a weight 
up and down stairs as could his companions 
who drank heavy English beer. 

_ Lansing, the capital of Michigan, probably 

had great weight in carrying the state of 
Michigan for Prohibition in the last election, 
and with it the very “wet” city of Detroit, now 
the biggest “dry” city in this country. Pro- 
hibition won in Lansing, which is a large manu- 
facturing town, in 1910, on a campaign for 
morals and economics. Lansing’s business men 
didn’t like it, so two years later Lansing went 
“wet” again. And two years after that it went 
“dry,” not on morals, but on statistics. 

One butcher in Lansing summarized the busi- 
ness attitude toward Prohibition by stating 
that when the town was “dry” he could collect 
his back bills, and when it was “wet” he 
couldn’t. 

Mr. R. H. Scott, general manager of the big 
Reo Motor Company, had figures showing that 
the efficiency of his factory was at least ten 
per cent higher “dry” than “wet.” 

The general manager of the Novo Engine 
Company, who kept very careful shop figures, 
found that the cost of making gas engines in 
the Novo shops was reduced seventy cents per 
horse-power for no other reason than “dry- 
ness,” which increased the energy and efficiency 
of his men. 

Posted all over the plant of the Illinois Steel 
Company at Joliet, Illinois, is this sign: 

To the employes of the Joliet Works, Dlinois 
Steel Company: 

For the promotion of safety and welfare, it 
is hoped that all employes will avoid the use 
of intoxicating liquors. 

Under the rules of the Joliet Works, any em- 
ploye who uses intoxicating liquor while on 
duty will be discharged. 

In making promotions in any department of 
the plant, Superintendents of Departments and 
Foremen will select for promotion only those 
who do not use intoxicating liquors. 

At the Gary plant, electric lights flash these 
questions nightly to the workmen: 

Did booze ever do you any good? 


Did booze ever get you a better job? 

Did booze ever contribute anything to the 
happiness of your family? F 

“American railroads,” says the Railroad 
Gazette, “have become one of the greatest and 
most effective temperance organizations in ex- 
istence.” It is estimated that two million rail- 
road employes are living under the strictest 
prohibitory regulations. ; 

Twenty-five years ago American railroad 
management was not alert to the dangers of 
drinking. 

Thorough campaigns against drinking on the 
part of their employes are now conducted by 
such big corporations as the American Steel & 
Wire Company, the Carnegie Steel Company, 
the American Tin Plate Company, the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company, the American Manganese 
Steel Company, and the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company. 

The familiar type of workmen in these in- 
dustries who used to “rush the can” six or 
eight years ago is no longer tolerated. Such a 
man must either reform or lose his job. 

The Philadelphia Quartz Company, with large 
plants in Pennsylvania, New York and Indiana 
has another plan. It divides its employes into 
three types: excessive drinkers, moderate 
drinkers, and abstainers. Years of experience 
proved to them that the non-alcoholized work- 
men gave the greatest value for the wages they 
paid. The company did not discharge its drink- 
ing men, but it issued an order giving ten per 
cent increase in wages to total abstainers, and 
experience has proved to them that he non- 
drinker is worth his larger wage. 

These stinging placard indictments of Rum 
are plainly Dollars-and-Cents cry for more dol- 
lars and cents, primarily for the capitalist. But 
as large numbers of successful manufacturing 
companies all over the United States have, 
within the past six months, given bonuses and 
wage increases to their employes, we are in- 
clined to suspect that there is more of a part- 
nership in profits between capital and labor 
than some of our Socialist friends would admit. 

There is another reason, quite as powerful 
—workmen’s compensation. The social and 
economic movement that has caused many large 
industrial states to pass laws making employers 
financially responsible for injuries to employes 
didn’t start as temperance reform. By neces- 
sity, however, it has developed into a powerful 
assault on Rum. 

The modern factory is a complex machinery 
organization that calls for speed and physical 
and mental alertness. The alcoholized machine 
operator whose hand moves in the wrong direc- 
tion may lose it—and under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the employer must pay for 
it. The wise employer today knows that alcohol 
decreases a man’s power of perception and dulls 
proper co-ordination of mind and muscle; and 
if he doesn’t know it, German manufacturers 
can supply him with a mass of statistics show- 
ing the part that alcohol plays in shop acci- 
dents, 

And so along with all sorts of new mechanical 
safety devices to prevent the maiming of fac- 
tory workers has come Prohibition, preached 
by the employer—not as a moral issue, but be- 
eause he has to pay the bills. 
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A HEROINE OF THE AFRIGAN BUSH 


**Mary Slessor of Calabar,’’ by W. P. Livingston. 
Published by George H. Doran, New York 


Where will you go to find a maid who will 
become a famous missionary, trusted and 
obeyed by savage tribes, loved by her asso- 
ciates, honored by government officials—one 
having a marvelous influence over all with 
whom she came in contact? Will it be to a 
home of rank, ease, wealth and culture? Ah! 
no t great souls come up out of tribulation, are 
trained in the schools of poverty and adversity. 

Mary Mitchell Slessor was born, December 
2, 1848, into a humble home in a suburb of 
Aberdeen, Scotland. The father drank and the 
family felt the sting of poverty. A removal to 
Dundee failed to better the situation, and 
mother and daughter became weavers, tending 
looms in the factory. Mary was unconscious 
that she was gaining a knowledge of the miser- 
ies of drink and an intense hatred of it that 
she might effectively fight the liquor trade on 
the West African coast. 

The mother was a devout member of the Uni- 
ted Presbyterian Church, and interested in the 
missionary enterprises of the church. During 
these years of Mary’s childhood the Scottish 
church was deeply stirred by the story of the 
opening of the Calabar mission. The name had 
associations of heroic effort from her earliest 
memory. Missionaries are made in childhood. 

The death of Livingstone in 1874 revived the 
interest in Africa, and in 1875 Mary Slessor 
offered herself to the Foreign Board as a can- 
didate for the foreign field—Calabar preferred. 
She reached Duke Town, September, 1876. 

The young missionary learned the Efik lan- 
guage by contact with the natives. She met 
them as a friend, visited their villages, slept in 
their huts, heard their tales of suffering and 
sorrow, got into their confidence, became mis- 
tress of their modes of thought. This command 
of their thought and speech gave her marvelous 
power over the tribes in years to come. 

Calabar, at the innermost point of the great 
bay on the west coast of Africa, has been the 
home of the slave trade in all ages of history. 
Far back in the past the dwellers of these hot, 
dank, unhealthful lowlands of the west coast 
were made slaves by the Egyptians and Arab- 
jans of the north. In the fifteenth century the 
Portuguese ships reached that coast, and from 
that time the full horror of the slave trade fell 
upon these tribes. The result was that this 
region became the slum-land of the African 
continent, the inhabitants besotted, degraded, 
superstitious beyond belief. 

The young missionary set herself to under- 
stand the people, their language, their mode of 
thought, their customs and superstitions. It 
was a land ruled by witchcraft and the terror- 
ism of secret societies. They had conventions 
as powerful as those of white society, as mer- 
ciless as India’s caste system. The chief had 
absolute power over his wives and slaves. Those 
not under the power and protection of a chief 
were at the mercy of “Egbo.” This was a mys- 
terious secret society, whose agents were sup- 
posed to represent supernatural beings in the 
push. The Egbo-runners came suddenly out 


of the bush, beating the Egbo drums, masked 
and dressed in fantastic garb, and ran amuck 
with long whips. The women rushed to hide, 
for every woman who came in the way of Egbo 
was stripped and flogged. 

With many excesses, the Egbo law was yet, 
like the “vigilant committees” of our West, 
often a rude and effective agent of order. 

As in all savage tribes, the witch doctor was 
a powerful and dreaded being. Sorcery was a 
common accusation. Guilt or innocence was 
judged by the eating of the poison bean or by 
the ordeal of boiling oil. Is it not evident that 
God has made of one blood every nation of men? 
The savage mind has worked out the same code, 
whether in medieval or modern times, in Eu- 
rope or Africa. 


Such were the people whose speech and life 
Mary Slessor came to understand, until no na- 
tive could deceive her. 

But of all the West Coast superstitions none 
approached in strangeness nor in persistence 
that of the twin mother. We find Miss Slessor 
fighting that in one station after another, year 
after year. A woman who gave birth to twins 
was regarded with horror. It was believed that 
the father of one of the infants was an evil 
spirit. The children were taken at once and 
crushed, alive or dead, into earthen jars, which 
were carried out of the house through a hole 
broken in the wall for the purpose, and thrown 
into the bush. The mother was driven out into 
the bush, as an accursed thing. No one would 
touch her or anything belonging to her. 

The senseless cruelty of this custom roused 
Miss Slessor to white heat, and she fought it 
with all her power. When possible the mis- 
sionaries rescued the children and brought 
them up in the mission. 

Twelve years after Miss Slessor came to 
Duke Town the mission committee resolved to 
go farther inland. North of Duke Town, long 
ago the tribe of Okoyong had settled at the 
junction of the Cross and Calabar rivers. This 
tribe was a higher type than the negroes on the 
coast, at least physically and mentally, but they 
had the worst qualities of heathenism, were 
cruel, fierce and superstitious. They believed 
that sickness was unnatural, and when a free- 
man was ill or died, sorcery was charged and a 
victim demanded. When a chief died, wives and 
slaves—men, women and children—were buried 
with him. Rum was as common as in the slum 
district of an American city. 

Into the midst of such a tribe, Miss Slessor 
—now forty years of age—resolved to go alone. 
She was by nature a pioneer. 

King Eyo of Calabar sent her the royal ca- 
noe, a hollowed tree-trunk twenty feet long, 
and shaded by a canopy of fresh palm leaves, 
reclining on pillows, she was rowed up the 
river in African state to the villages of Ekenge 
and Ifako, where ske interviewed the chiefs. 
They were pleased with her confidence and 
courage in coming alone and promised her land 
for a house and schoolhouse. She returned to 
Creek Town to pack her possessions and to 
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take her little family of five rescued black chil- 
dren and come to Ekenge to begin the conquest 
of Okoyong single-handed and alone but for 
the unseen presence of her Almighty Father. 

Chief Edem gave her a hut in the woman’s 
yard where she lived in the midst of indescrib- 
able heathenism. But the chief protected her 
and his sister, Ma Hme, was her friend. 


Now follow thrilling tales of faith, courage 
and perseverance; of one slender woman’s con- 
test with Satan for a people; of fifteen years’ 
fight with superstition and drunkenness. She 
taught the people to read, to sing Christian 
songs and to chant Christian doctrine; she 
nursed the sick; she opposed witchcraft and 
sorcery; she rescued many condemned by the 
witch doctor. 


With the help of some of the natives she built 
herself a house, a wattled hut plastered with 
red clay, and then a hall for a church. When 
the first service was held in the church, there 
was great excitement. All appeared “in Sun- 
day attire, which often consisted only of a 
clean skin.” 

The greatest obstacle was the rum traffic. 
Everybody drank; she often went to sleep at 
night knowing there was not a sober man and 
hardly a sober woman within miles of her. 

But her greatest triumph was when the eld- 
est son of Chief Edem died from an accident 
in the forest. By imperious command, by con- 
tinued entreaty, by constant vigil, by the power 
of God, this one feeble woman withstood the 
excited African chiefs, so that no one drank 
poison for sorcery, no slave was put to death 
to furnish a ghostly retinue to the dead prince. 
It was a three weeks’ strain, but for the first 
time the death and funeral of a prince had 
passed without the sacrifice of life. At last 
chief Edem came alone to her, thanked her for 
her love and courage in forbidding them to 
take life at his son’s death, saying, “We are 
weary of the old customs, but no one has power 
to break the Egbo law.” 

And so the years went by, the “white Ma” 
endeavoring to succor twin-mothers and babies, 
rescuing persons from the power of Egbo, 
tramping miles through the dripping forest in 
tropical rains, in peril of wild beasts, in re- 
sponse to calls for help. There was much 
weakness, some spells of sickness, and fur- 
loughs in Scotland in these years. Then the 
British government, discovering her peculiar 
influence, made her a government official with 
authority to hold a native court. She was a 
veritable queen of the district. 

On the fifteenth anniversary of the first Sun- 
day spent in Okoyong the first communion 
service was held in Okoyong by a missionary 
from Creek Town. It was the symbol of the 
conquest of Okoyong for Christ. 

Farther up the Cross river, a beautiful little 
stream flows into it from the west, the Enyong 
Creek. On the beach at the junction of the two 
was held for long centuries the slave market 
from which the ships at Calabar carried slaves 
to the New World. This region is dominated 
by tribes shrewder and more intelligent than 
those on the coast. Miss Slessor started up the 
river to explore this country. On the way she 
met the colonel commanding the English troops 
in that district, and he invited her to go with 


him to Orochuku, the political and religious 
center of the district. This she looked upon as 
a direc: leading of Providence and she went on 
joyfully. 

The church at home had neither men nor 
money to send her, so she took two of the boys 
who had been in her own school and set them 
as teachers over a school opened in _ the 
“palaver-shed” of one of the towns. Going 
home down the creek her canoe was stopped 
by a messenger from Chief Onoyom, a ruler of 
ability who had been recognized by the British 
officials. He had met a native who had once 
been in the Calabar mission, but had fallen 
into evil ways. Asking him how to find the 
white man’s God, the native had replied, “I am 
not worthy to say, but go to the white Ma and 
she will tell you.” So the chief had sent a man 
to watch for Miss Slessor. The messenger took 
her to a good house with many European ap- 
pointments.. She promised the chief to make 
his place one of the stations she meant to 
open in the district. 


Miss Slessor’s furlough was nearly due and 
she proposed to remain in Africa and spend 
her time in opening up new work, the cost to 
come out of her own salary with personal gifts 
from friends in Scotland. 


With her girls and a half-a-dozen rescued 
babies she established herself in a mud hut at 
Itu, near the mouth of Enyong Creek. Once 
more she is a pioneer with a new region before 
her. But the task is different from that at 
Okoyong. Here she has behind her not only 
the experience, but the prestige, of past suc- 
cess. These people are more civilized than 
those at Okoyong, they are asking for instruc- 
tion, for knowledge of God. The calls came 
thick and fast from every direction. A mes- 
sage from the interior was, “Give us even a 
boy to teach us!” While one chief on the 
Creek said, “It is not book that I want; it is 
God!” Chief Onoyom came, “Ma, we have three 
pounds ready for a teacher, and the boys have 
finished the books and are at a standstill.” 


This chief started to put up a native building 
for a church, but reflecting that if he were 
constructing a house for himself it would be 
of iron, he decided he could do no less for God, 
and used three hundred pounds which he had 
saved. For the seats and pulpit he determined 
to use a magnificent tree, the principal juju 
(fetish) of the town. The people were horri- 
fied and declared the juju would not permit it 
to be cut down. “God is stronger than juju,” 
said Onoyom and hacked away until the tree 
fell. 


From other towns along the Creek and in- 
land, the calls came. Churches and schools 
were being built and congregations were gath- 
ering. And notably women were taking part 
in the meetings. And the demand was’ for 
white women rather than men. The chiefs 
wanted “a white Ma to teach our women book 
and washing and machine!” As a result of the 
pioneer missionary’s being a woman, there 
came to these West Africans, to whom woman 
is a chattel for pleasure or gain, a new concep- 
tion of womanhood. Through respect and rev- 
erence for Miss Slessor, the West Africans 
gave to their women a position and regard 
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which otherwise would have taken long years 
to gain, 

One curious chapter in her life was ier re- 
lations with the government officials, the army 
officers and the civil commissioners. This lit- 
tle plain woman, with her utter indifference to 
the charms of dress (she went bareheaded and 
barefooted like the natives) yet attracted these 
bright, keen men. She had both wit and 
humor, and she had rare knowledge of the ad- 
ministration problems connected with the West 
African coast. 

Government conveyances—canoe, launches, 
or motor-car—were placed at her disposal. 
Government officials sent her gifts for herself 
or her black twin-babies—books and maga- 
zines, plum-puddings and boxes of chocolates, 
feeding-bottles and cans of milk. 

The crowning honor in the eyes of her 
Scotch biographer was her election as “Hon- 
orary Associate” of the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England and the 
presentation of the silver Maltese cross which 
is the badge of that rank. The king of England 


is the Sovereign Head of the Order. Doesn’t 
it all sound like a glimpse into the days of the 
Crusaders? 

Little has been said of the fact that all this 
was accomplished amid much weakness and 
suffering. Frequent spells of illness punctuate 
the story. Many a ‘“‘palaver” was held with the 
chiefs in pain and suffering. The news of the 
Great War reached the African bush. It 
shocked and saddened Miss Slessor. Some of 
her special friends were killed. She had been 
ill and now grew weaker. 

At last she quietly slipped away from earth 
and “Ma Akamba—the Great Mother—entered 
the presence of The King.” 

How did one weak woman accomplish so 
much? Here is her own answer: ‘My life is 
one long daily, hourly record of answered 
prayer. For guidance given marvelously, I can 
testify with a full and often wonder-stricken 
awe that I believe God answers prayer. I have 
proved during long decades while alone, as far 
as man’s help and presence are concerned, that 
God answers prayer.” 


Preaching With Power: Preaching Sin. IV 
DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D.,LL.D. - 


In Dr. Faunce’s book on “The Educational 
Ideal in the Ministry,’ he lays down the sin- 
gular proposition that “the mission of our Lord 
was not to win the largest possible number of 
individual disciples (!), but to implant in the 
world a new ideal of true life and make that 
ideal germinant and irresistible;” and in pur- 
suance of that postulate the distinguished au- 
thor proceeds to argue in favor of ethical or 
“educational” preaching as against the evan- 
gelistic appeal to accept Christ as the only Sav- 
iour from the penalty and power of sin. 

The probability is that most ministers will 
prefer to let our Lord himself define his mis- 
sion, which he does in these words: ‘“‘The Sou 
of man is come to seek and to save the lost,” 
(Luke 19:10). And the mission of his disciples 
is set forth with equal clarity in his sacerdotal 
prayer, “As thou hast sent me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into the world,” 
(John 17:18). And again, on the evening of 
his resurrection he said to them in the upper 
room, “As the Father hath sent me, so send I 
you,” (John 20:21). Thereupon he commis- 
sioned them to go, even unto the ends of the 
earth, to seek and to save the lost. In other 
words, their ministry was to be distinctly evan- 
gelistic; all their ethical or educational work 
being incidental to that of bringing sinners to 
Christ for salvation. 


The first business of the minister as an evan- 
gelist is to convince sinners of their sins; pre- 
cisely as the first business of a physician is to 
give his patient to understand that something 
ails him. 

This is not to be done by explaining it away 
or minimizing it. The worst enemies of prison 
reform are a lot of sentimental reformers who 
say to the inmates of Sing Sing, “Poor fellows, 
you don’t deserve it.” It does not help a drunk- 
ard to call him a dipsomaniac; it merely en- 
courages him, out of self-pity, to take another 
drink. If the Bible contains even the small 


minimum of truth which the most irreverent 
liberals are forced to concede, sin is a fearful 
fact which in the necessity of the case, 
alienates from God. And what is hell but alien- 
ation from God? 

Nor is the sinner to be convinced of his need 
of salvation by misrepresenting God as a dis- 
penser of love with no regard for justice. The 
least that could be expected of any God is that 
he should be as respectable as a respectable 
man. If aman could be found anywhere as Ob- 
livious of right and justice, as slow to avenge 
the wrongs of the innocent and as regardless 
of his own plighted word and oath as the God 
who is eulogized in some quarters nowadays, 
who would respect him? 

Nor shall we accomplish the prime purpose 
of our ministry by depersonalizing sin; that is, 
treating it as a sort of social epidemic, some- 
thing floating in the air, which is so widely 
diffused and so catching as to leave its victims 
without individual responsibility. Men who re- 
gard themselves as creatures of circumstance 
are a long ways from the kingdom of God. 
The prodigal must be ready to say, “Father, I 
have sinned,” before he can add, “I will arise 
and go.” 

(1) What is sin? “Any want of conformity 
to, or transgression of, divine law.” 

(2) How did it come about? Is Adam respon- 
sible for it? Scientists say so. Fifty years ago 
if a minister had announced a sermon on Orig- 
inal Sin not a few of his hearers would have 
resented it; but today no doctrine is more gen- 
erally accepted than this; only it is called 
“heredity. It speaks, however, in the same 
old way: “The fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 

But as ministers we have little to do with 
original sin except as it accounts for the uni- 
versal and apparently inevitable tendency to- 
ward actual sin. The clear teaching of the 
Scriptures is that men are punished not for 
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what their forebears did, but for their own 
doings. ‘What mean ye that ye use this prov- 
erb, ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge?’ As I live, 
saith the Lord, ye shall not have occasion any 
more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold all 
souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so 
also the soul of the son is mine. The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die,” (Ezek. 18:1-4). Here is 
where theology has the advantage of science; 
both alike teach heredity, but the former has 
a remedy to propose while the latter knows no 
escape from it. 


In the practical work of preaching, however, 
we have to do chiefly with actual sin; and this 
must be driven home as with a two-edged sword 
which divides the very soul and spirit of a man. 
When Nathan, the court. chaplain, told of the 
theft of the little ewe lamb the king’s anger 
was so enkindled that he cried, “The man who 
hath done this thing shall die!” But Nathan 
was not through; he had only been generalizing 
thus far. Now was his opportunity to convict 
the king of murder and adultery. Mark how 
his sword enters the joint of the royal armor 
as he cries, “Thou art the man!” Watch David 
now and you shall see him staggering up the 
stairway to his closet on the housetop wringing 
his guilty hands and moaning, “Have mercy 
on me, O God, according unto thy loving kind- 
ness; for against thee, thee only, have I sinned 
and done this evil in thy sight!’”’ He had indeed 
sinned against Uriah and Bathsheba and all 
Israel and himself, but these were forgotten in 
the awful sense of sin as an offense against a 
holy God. 


(3) What remedy have we to propose! We 
have the only effective remedy that has ever 
been suggested since the foundation of the 
world for the blotting out of a mislived past 
and the eradication of the malady of sin; to 
wit, justification by faith in the atoning sacri- 
fice which was offered in our behalf by our 
Lord and Saviour. 


Just here is where the ethical or educational 
preacher falls down. He says to the sinner, 
“Brace up and quit yourself like a man!” But 
the trouble is that the man is hopelessly handi- 
capped by his past sins. How can he run up 
the heavenly way with a ball and chain drag- 
ging after him? As well ask a bankrupt to 
capitalize a great enterprise when ten thousand 
creditors are at his heels. The past must 
somehow be disposed of. But how? 


Thank God for our Message! It is all writ- 
ten in a nutshell: “God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but have 
eternal life.” The moment a sinner accepts 
Christ as his Saviour the record of the past is 
blotted out. This is done consistently with 
justice because the ransom has been paid. By 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ the law is so 
fully satisfied that God can be “just and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” The 
sins of the believing sinner vanish like mist 
before the rising sun. God promises to “cast 
them behind his back and remember them no 
more against him.” Thus the penitent believer 
is encouraged to “forget the things which are 


behind and reach forth unto those which are 
before and press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
This “high calling” leads on to character and 
usefulness and—sooner or later—promotion to 
higher tasks. “Eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him!” 


This sort of preaching is ethical in the-truest 
sense, It begins at the beginning by placing 
the acceptance of Christ at the threshold of 
right living; which is precisely where Christ 
himself placed it when he said, ‘This is the 
work of God that ye believe in him whom God 
hath sent.” To teach that men are to grow up 
into a Christian life by behaving themselves, 
as against the development of character by tak- 
ing Christ as Saviour and Exemplar, is as ir- 
rational as to build a house from the chimney 
down or to boil a kettle from the top. “The 
educational factor in preaching” is merely an 
adjunct, necessary but subordinate, to the su- 
preme work of going out after the lost and re- 
storing them through Christ to the favor of a 
justly offended God. 


In one of Dr. Guthrie’s sermons he tells of 
a half-demented parishioner who came to her 
minister with both hands full of sand saying, 
“Oh, my sins! They are as the sands of the 
seashore!” “Where did you get it?” he asked. 
“Down by the beacon.” “Go down and put it 
there and wait till the tide comes in.” He fol- 
lowed and saw her waiting by the heap of sand 
until, as it was swept away, she clapped her 
hands crying, “They’re gone! All gone!” So 
do our past sins vanish when the atoning blood 
covers them. The tides flow in! Oh, brethren 
in the ministry, it’s a wonderful gospel that is 
committed to us. God help us to preach it! 


In thus preaching sin with its divine corol- 
lary we are not to deliver our message “as dy- 
ing men to dying men,” but as living men to 
men destined to live forever and to live forever 
with the Lord, on the sole condition that they 
accept and follow him. There is no room for a 
pessimist in the ministry of Christ. He has 
sprung a rainbow arch over our pulpits as over 
his throne. The happiest man I have ever 
known was Dwight L. Moody. The last time I 
saw him he said, “We have the best thing in 
the world! Oh, why can’t we make everybody 
take it!” 


This is cur business, to persuade everybody 
to “take it.” But before that we must be per- 
suaded that everybody needs it. If sin is a 
mere misdemeanor which the Court can dismiss 
with a Scotch verdict, if sinners are not ‘lost” 
but only driven out of course by stress of 
weather, if Christ did not come “to seek and 
to save,” but to bid men save themselves, if 
God does not particularly care for law or jus- 
tice or his own veracity but means to save sin- 
ners nilly willy, then let us enter our pulpits 
and beat the air. But if Christ was what he 
claimed to be, and if his disciples were “sent” 
as he said they were, we have no alternative but 
to deliver our message, which is that lost sin- 
ners are saved by coming to Christ. This is 
what Dr. McLaren calls “the glorious gospel 
of the happy God.” 
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The Dollar That Goes To Church—III 
What Local Churches Have to Show For Their Money 


Ww. Cc. 


Below is a survey of six of the larger church- 
es in America carefully selected from the differ- 
ent sections of the country, and from residen- 
tial districts of cities which have not reached 
such proportions as to make the church abnor- 
mal. The statistics used do not include many 
incidental gifts of a special nature which never 
are reported in the official budget. 


However, they are about as correct as they 
can be had at the present time. When I found 
that converts cost $1,503.57 each in some 
churches, and that in the entire state of West 
Virginia the average cost per convert for one 
year in all the Methodist churches of the state 
is $58.44, I confess that I was surprised more 
than with any other revelation of these figures. 


Here are the figures which are worthy of 
study by our captains of finance: 


ing up 5 per cent dividend on capital invested 
in church plants and equipment. And why 
should not church property be regarded as an 
endowment, the income of which is to be used 
to advance the Lord’s work? We certainly can- 
not afford to be as the unprofitable servant who 
buried his talent, and whose Lord was angry 
because he did not place it with the money 
changer so that “the Lord could have his gain 
with usury when he came.” If money invested 
was not so counted in the table, it would re- 
duce the cost per convert about one-half, and 
the average contribution per member about 
forty per cent. 

No special collections for debts, new build- 
ings, etc., are counted in this survey. 

The cost per convert was obtained by divid- 
ing the actual amount of money spent on run- 
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ning expenses, plus the dividend charge of five 
per cent on invested capital, by the number of 
converts. The amounts contributed for benevo- 
lent work not connected with the local church 
was not counted in finding cost per convert, but 
was added to find average contribution per 
member. 


It would seem that church work, like every- 
thing else, is more expensive for some classes | 
of people than for other classes. Over a thou- 
sand dollars is the cost per convert in some 
churches as compared with an average of fifty- 
eight dollars for the entire state of West Vir- 
ginia. The cost per convert in one church in 
Evanston, Ill., a suburb of Chicago in which 
Northwestern University with about five thou- 
sand students is situated, was twelve hundred 
and ninety-six dollars, according to figures of 
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were based. 


Charges have been made by those ministers 
in a position to know that many of our larger 
churches would have to close their doors if 
they had to depend on the converts at their 
own local altars. Their chief means of growth 
seems to be by letters from smaller churches. 
The figures seem to indicate strong grounds 
for the statement. How long this condition 
will exist we cannot foresee. 


The average cost per convert in the Phila- 
delphia section of Pennsylvania, was divided by 
about one-third by having the number of con- 
verts trebled in the “Billy Sunday Campaign.” 
The figures show that the larger the church, 
the greater.is the cost per convert. The aver- 
age in the six churches investigated above was 
$736 as compared with an average cost of $92 
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in Philadelphia, and of $183 in Chicago. On 
the other hand, it will be seen the six named 
churches give over $75,000 for missions, educa- 
tion and other church enterprises not connected 
with their own church, as compared with $46,- 
000 from the 875 churches in the state of West 
Virginia. 

The six Methodist churches listed are similar 
to many in our larger cities. The Presbyterians 
and Baptists and Episcopalians have some even 
more expensive. Similar conditions seem to 
prevail as a rule in all denominations. Cost 
per convert and contribution per member rap- 
idly increase as one seeks the leading churches. 
The average annual contribution per member 
of $27.49 is only about half as much as a man 
spends each year who used only three five-cent 
cigars a day. This is not too much for church, 
and in many cases not enough for some to give, 
but the problem we face is how can we get 
more use out of the money we have. 

The difficulty of efficiency in church finance 
is caused by many conditions, among which 
are: (1) Lack of central authority in Protes- 
tant churches, each church being largely con- 
trolled by its own desires. (2) Few people who 
guide in building one church guide an- 
other. (3) No books seem to exist which deal 
with getting a dollar’s worth for every dollar. 
(4) The growth of church finance has been so 
rapid that it is without rules and regulations. 
(5) Too many people have been taught that vir- 
tue lies in making the gift rather than in get- 
ting results from the contribution made. Sooner 
or later the business of the church will have 
to be conducted on business lines and with 
business economy and efficiency. The church 
is something more than a toy or luxury. It is 
God’s Banking House, and sooner or later its 
cashiers and stewards will have to face a bank 
inspector’s report. Hitherto the whole em- 
phasis has beeu placed on other things, but 
proper accounting will soon be demanded of 
the churches for the use of the money placed 
at their disposal. The best way to get money 
is to show to men who have it that you know 
how to use it. 

Already all denominations are awaking to the 
need of conservation and economy. The first 
six months of 1916 have witnessed more prog- 
ress in this line than any preceding six years. 
Already the Methodists and Presbyterians and 
Baptists are placing experts on the field. The 
last General Conference of the Methodist 
Church, held in May, measured almost every 
piece of business legislation by the modern 
standards of efficiency. “Overhead cost,” “Of- 
fice expenses,” ‘Advertising values” are busi- 
ness terms freely used in reports of its pro- 
ceedings. Still there is much to be done in all 
denominations. This phase of church work will 
probably be the leading subject for discussion 
for the next five years. 

In closing, let me remind you of the facts 
that while America spends $250,000,000 every 
year for building and running churches, she 
spends $500,000,000 for candy, ice cream and 
soda water, or twice as much as for churches 
and preachers; $1,000,000,000 for moving pic- 
tures, theaters and shows, or four times as 
much as for churches and preachers; $1,000,- 
000,000 for buying and running automobiles, or 
four times as much as for churches and preach- 


ers; $1,000,000,000 for jewelry, plate, bric-a- 
brace, etc., or four times as much as for church- 
es and preachers; $1,250,000,000 for cigars and 
tobacco, or five times as much as for churches 
and preachers; $2,290,000,000 for intoxicating 
liquors, or nine times as much as for churches 
and preachers. 

This totals over seven billions of dollars, and 
does not count the millions spent for golf, base- 
ball, and hundreds of other pleasures! Every 
time Americans give one lonely dollar for God’s 
work, they give twenty-eight dollars for pleas- 
ures in many cases absolutely harmful. 

If the church has made financial mistakes in 
the past, she will raise up men in her ranks 
who will correct them. Surely those outside of 
her fold who can consistently criticize are few 
indeed. 


Rev. Earl C. Lindsey, pastor of the Beechview 
M. E. Church, Pittsburgh, writes: 

Among many very helpful things in The Ex- 
positor I have effectively utilized the suggestion 
for the Prayer Meeting schedule. This plan of 
placing the responsibility on the people them- 
selves has greatly increased attendance and 
interest. 

I have myself worked out a plan to get the 
people to call. I call it “The Five-a-Month 
Club.” It is composed of all who sign a card 
promising to make at least five calls a month 
until vacation. time. There are no officers ex- 
cept the pastor himself. I give each a list of 
five families each month, and call them together 
to receive reports and discuss the work. Over 
200 calls were made the first month on sick, 
shut-ins, new members and strangers. This 
is a suburban community into which there are 
many strangers moving constantly. 

The second month we had a social and 
reception to our new District Superintendent 
under the auspices of the club. I gave out the 
same names for the second month as for the 
first, and they called again and invited them 
to this social and reception. The strangers 
who came had some one who had become ac- 
quainted with them to welcome and introduce 
them to others. 

I also have a system of “Pickets” secretly 
appointed—a man and a woman to each three 
half pews to make absolutely sure that no 
stranger escapes from the church on Sunday 
without a cordial welcome. The “Pickets” greet 
and introduce to others the strangers sitting in 
the seats for which they are responsible before 
they speak to others. 


The famous mountain climber, Whymper, in 
telling of his scaling the Matterhorn, gave this 
advice to novices: Climb, if you will, but re- 
member that courage and strength are naught 
without prudence, and that a momentary negli- 
gence may destroy the happiness of a lifetime. 
Do nothing in haste; look well to each step; 
ene from the beginning think what may be the 
end. 

Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can. 
—John Wesley. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE WORLD BETTER 


Bible Reading in the Schools 
Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph. D. 


Denominational Bible teaching in connection 
with public schools, which is so interesting 
just now, will reach only a small majority of 
persons of school age in our country, and those 
who least need special help because nearly all 
of them have some religious teaching at least 
in the home and church and Sunday School. 
For the ten million under twenty years of age 
who belong to no Sunday School, Catholic or 
Protestant, and who would not be reached by 
any denominational professor located about a 
state university, or by visits to school build- 
ings by priests, ministers, or rabbis—for these 
the important thing is to have the Bible read in 
every public school every morning, the selec- 
tions thoughtfully made far mM advance on a 
concerted plan, and the passages read without 
note or comment, but not without impressive 
expression. If the best possible elocution be 
enlisted in the selection of the person who shall 
do this reading, and the passages for a whole 
week are on one topic, giving continuity of 
impression, a powerful religious and ethical in- 
fluence may be thus put into the lives of young 
people. Indeed, the very fact that this Book 
is reverently opened first of all books in a 
school devoted to the study of great books has 
a psychological influence which it is impossible 
to measure. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania has started 
a new era in this matter of Bible reading in 
schools by taking the responsibility of saying 
that the Bible shall be read in public schools 


daily, instead of leaving it to each individual 
teacher to decide the matter by his or her own 
discretion or indiscretion. That was local op- 
tion reduced to absurdity, making the moral 
development of children dependent on the mere 
whim or fear of some teacher. That is the plan 
in other states except the nine where the still 
more absurd ruling is made that the Bible is 
a sectarian book and cannot be read at all in 
public schools. 


Next best to the plan of Pennsylvania as to 
school Bible readings is that of New York City, 
where the local board of education, though 
Jews and Catholics might easily dominate it if 
they would, requires Bible reading in all 
schools from the primary to the college. This 
fact itself should scatter a thousand fears that 
have kept teachers and boards of education 
and state legislatures from taking right action 
on this matter for fear of offending Catholics 
and Jews. Now that both of these religious 
groups are getting out new translations of the 
Bible of their own, it looks as if we might have 
the most stimulating study of the Bible by high 
school and college students, through the interest 
that they will have in comparing these three 
versions soon to be lying side by side. 

The next thing is to restore Bible reading in 
the schools of the United States wherever it has 
been cast out—from about twenty-five per cent 
of our schools, it is supposed—and in these and 
all other schools where the reading has been 
allowed, to improve the reading—both the se- 
lections and the elocution. 


Public School Co-operating With the Sunday School 
Prof. William A. Wirt 


The Gary, Ind., schools are trying to make 
the city a fit place for the rearing of children. 
The cities have never been good places for the 
rearing of children. Horace Greeley said a 
generation ago that grass would grow in the 
streets of the cities in the second generation if 
it were not for the replenishing from the rural 
population. The city is a fine place for the 
strong man or woman; it furnishes superior 
opportunities in commercial, industrial, social 
and intellectual pursuits, but at the same time 
it furnishes special opportunities for vice and 
destruction to the weak man or woman. Those 
rural communities cannot go on indefinitely 
replenishing the city’s population by sending 
their best. Social observers have already wit- 
nessed in almost every section of this country 
a marked deterioration of the rural population, 
and it is due to that constant drain of the best 
rural blood into the city. I believe that the 
city can be made a fit place for the rearing of 
children. We have learned how to solve the 
problems of getting pure water and sanitation, 
and we can learn how to solve the question of 
making the city a fit place for the rearing of 
children, and it is going to be done by giving 
them a pure life just as we have given them 
pure water and pure food. 


I do not know of any public school that is in 
session for more than five hours a day, for 180 
days in the year, which is only 900 hours, and 
of that time 100 hours is given to unsupervised 
play on playgrounds, which is little better than 
playing in the streets and alleys. There are 
365 days in the year, and the schools do not 
have the city children for two and a half hours 
a day; where are they the remainder of the 
time? I do not believe that the average city 
home occupies the time of its children for 
more than ten hours a day in sleep and ac- 
tivities incident thereto, and three hours a day 
for meals and activities incident thereto, and 
three hours more in work about the home, and 
that is only sixteen hours out of these twenty- 
four; the schools have them for two and a half 
hours a day, and the church and the Sunday 
School and all the other agencies have them for 
ten minutes: where are the children the other 
five hours? They are in the streets and alleys; 
and yet the public schools are censured for 
not developing the children. The street and 
the alley are most efficient schools; the trouble 
is they educate the children in a wrong direc- 
tion; the thing they teach they teach more 
directly and effectively than the public school 
and the Sunday School. Now, if we are going 
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to make the city a fit place for the rearing of 
children we must provide a sufficient quantity 
of wholesome activities for the children, we 
must substitute something for the street and 
the alley. One difficulty with city life is this, 
the people who dominate our institutions were 
never city children themselves. But we are 
making headway. I do not know of any reason 
why the child welfare agencies in every city 
should not occupy the time of every boy eight 
hours a day in all types of wholesome activi- 
ties. I have shown you a representation of a 
school in Gary; it costs no more to build that 
than to make the ordinary provision, and the 
reason is that we take care of two or three 
times the number of children in the same plant. 
One set of children comes to school in the 
morning for two and one-half hours of regular 
school activities; then they go to the audi- 
torium for auditorium activities, and some of 
them to the church, and some of them to the 
Y. M. C. A., and some of them to the public 


libraries, and others to their homes if their 
mothers need them. Then another set of chil- 


dren enter those school-rooms who have been 


in the churches, the libraries, the recreation 
parks, the Y. M. C. A., or helping their mothers 
at home. The important thing is to get a pro- 
gram so that the school may serve as a clear- 
ing-house for children’s activities. There is 
enough money and human energy being ex- 
pended in every community to occupy all the 
time of all the children for eight hours a day. 
And the child must be gotten into a frame of 
mind where he does not look upon going to 
the public school or the Sunday School or any 
of these agencies in the light of doing time. I 
do not believe that any sort of religious edu- 
cation on the week-day will take the place of 
the Sunday School, but I do believe that if you 
will keep the boy and the girl busy during the 
street and alley time you will have a higher 
type of boy and girl for your Sunday School 
activities. 


The Bible in the Home 


Rev. John Timothy Stone, D. D. 


The test of the nations is their loyalty to 
God’s Word. The nations which have honored 
God’s Word, and which are honoring God’s 
Word, are the nations which have his bless- 
ing. 

The state will never be guided into ways of 
constructive peace and permanent develop- 
ment through society’s aim and desire to better 
mankind. Reform movements, no matter how 
strong and efficient they may be, can never re- 
form the state or the nation until that reform 
begins at the fireside. There is no chance for 
men to do, in their interests and desires for 
others, what God has said the father and the 
mother, the husband and the wife, the brother 
and the sister, must do. The Bible is the one 
great power which God has given to us, to 
instruct us how to lead our children and build 
our homes aright; and without the Word of 
God there is no dictionary to give to us the 
words and comprehension which constitute the 
vocabulary of the literature of Christianity; 
there is no other book which gives to us a re- 


lationship to the great natural world in which 
we live, a knowledge of individual life that we 
may relate our lives to the individual life 
aright, and a constructive, earnest purpose to 
follow the principles which are incarnate in 
Christ’s teachings. 

What the Bible wants is a chance to speak 
for itself. What God’s Word wants is a chance 
to show us our littleness, and the goodness of 
God. The trouble is we talk too much about 
what other people have to say about the Word 
of God, and do not take time enough ourselves, 
as Christian workers and leaders, to let the 
Word of God talk to us. We go to a news- 
stand and buy a recent novel. Why do Wwe do 
it? We say, “I am tired, and I need the recrea- 
tion of this novel.”’ What do we do? We read 
it through, frequently at a sitting, and there 
may be three hundred and fifty pages in it. 
We say, “I cannot give but this afternoon to 
it’; and we read it through. How many books 
of God’s Word do we, as Christian workers, 
read through at a sitting? 


The Deep Things in Christian Service 
Bishop William F. McDowell 


The deep things of Christian service are pri- 
marily and fundamentally the deep things of 
Christian character and personality. Depth 
and wealth of service cannot come from shallow 
and lean lives. On the other hand life itself is 
deepened and enriched by service. 

There are three questions relating to this 
whole high matter: (1) The question of ob- 
taining depth of character. One does not cease 
to be shallow simply by resolving to be deep. 
Depth is created by Him in whose hands are 
the deep things of personality. Depth of life 
comes to the individual only by living contact 
with depth of need in the world and depth of 
power in the Spirit. Life is not deepened sim- 
ply by being filled, even by being Spirit-filled. 
It is deepened by its flow as well as by its 
filling. The channel is kept open and free 


from deposit by its current. But there is no 
life apart from the source of life. The power 
for Christian service comes from God, the 
source of Christian life. Christ must be in us. 
Our strength is in Him and from Him. Not by 
might nor by power but by my Spirit is the 
eternal order. Only God’s men can do God’s 
work. Many a man is more willing to be ac- 
tive than he is to be transformed or endued. 
The renewal of the mind is not a popular pro- 
cess. Many men are willing to work but are 
shy about having Christ formed in them. But 
the deep things of service require the deep 
things of the Spirit. Withered hands cannot 
lift the world out of its depths. Withered hands 
must be restored at the word of His power. (2) 
The second question relates to the maintenance 
of the deep things of life. Life does not remain 
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deep and rich by being active. The stream 
runs away and ceases to be unless replenished, 
as it stagnates unless it runs. Lavish expendi- 
tures exhaust your bank balance unless there 
are constant deposits. Sowing without re- 
plenishing empties the sack. A watch runs 
down, being useless unless it is regularly wound 
and its powers renewed. Touch with the source 
must be constant. We talk much of being in 
touch with men. We touch them feebly unless 
we are ever in touch with the Holy Spirit. The 
deposit of life must ever be increased. The 
watch of life must be wound, reset, repaired, 
restored, reoiled. (3) The third question re- 
lates to the use of life. Acquisition, mainte- 
nance, use—there is nothing else of interest. 
Life comes from the source of life. Ever life 
must be obtained and increased but it must 
ever be in action. Life must be in circulation, 
not on deposit. A watch runs down being use- 
ful but it deteriorates being still. A stream 
must have outlet as well as intake. Jesus is 


our model. He obtained his life from God. He 
kept it strong and efficient by every process of 
prayer and communication with God. He kept 
it sweet and wholesome by service for the 
needy. And the end was not the maintenance 
of his life but the salvation of men. Perfect 
love as an experience is different from perfect 
love aS a human practice. Holiness, self- 
centered, becomes rancid; holiness with a 
towel about it, serving the lowly, holiness 
teaching the ignorant, holiness helping the 
weak, sweetens and multiplies itself by the 
process. 

This is the law of the deep things of life 
and service. And the secret of it all lies in 
fellowship with Jesus Christ in the character 
of his life, the method of his life and the use 
of his life. Or to put it all in other words: 
The deep things of Christian life and service 
are to be found in fellowship with Christ in 
character, in obedience and loyalty, in the 
knowledge of God’s will, and in the triumph of 
God’s cause. 


National Constitutional Prohibition 
Hon. Richard P. Hobson 


History is a record of a sad procession of 
world tragedies. Nations and empires in turn 
have risen to greatness only to fall. Before 
the deathblow was struck from without the 
evidence shows in every case the ravages of a 
Titanic destroyer within, under whose opera- 
tions the vitality and strength of the nation 
were submerged in a general degeneracy, 


For centuries the world’s philosophers and 
historians have looked on appalled, over- 
whelmed. Only in the last few years has 
science taken up the question. Following her 
patient, rigid methods, under which nature and 
life have slowly yielded up their secrets, 
science has at last cleared up the mystery and 
identified the great destroyer as _ alcoholic 
poisoning. 

“Exact laboratory, clinical, and pathological 
research has demonstrated that alcohol is a 
dehydrating, protoplasmic poison, and its use 
as a beverage is destructive and degenerating 
to the human organism. Its effects upon the 
cells and tissues of the body are depressive, 
narcotic, and anesthetic. Therefore, thera- 
peutically, its use should be limited and re- 
stricted in the same way as the use of other 
poisonous drugs.” 

It is to be noted that the investigation has 
been conclusive. The question has passed be- 
yond the experimental stage, beyond the stage 
of theory, and is a demonstration that is final, 
like the demonstration that the world is round 
and not flat. The last word of science, after 
exact research in all the domains, is that al- 
cohol is a poison. It has been found to be a 
hydrocarbon of the formula C2HcO, that is pro- 
duced by the process of fermentation, and is 
the toxin or liquid excretion or waste product 
of the yeast or ferment germ. According to 
the universal law of biology that the toxin of 
one form of life is a poison to all forms of life 
of a higher order, alcohol, the toxin of the low 
yeast germ, is a protoplasmic poison to all life, 
whether plant, animal or man, and to all the 
living tissues and organs. 


The Army War College at Washington made 
an investigation of the destructiveness of war. 
Taking all the wars of the world, from the 
Russo-Japanese war back to 500 B. C., it was 
found that the total number of killed and 
wounded in battle amounts to about 2,800,000, 
of which it is estimated that about 700,000 were 
killed and something over 2,000,000 wounded. 

The comparative figures show the appalling 
fact that alcohol is killing off as many Ameri- 
cans every year as all the wars of the world 
have killed in battle in 2,300 years. Applied 
to the whole white race, we find that alcohol is 
killing 3,500,000 white men every year, five 
times as many as have been killed in war in 
2,300 years; so that, stated mathematically, al- 
cohol is 10,000 times more destructive than all 
wars combined. No wonder the governments 
investigating the subject have found that war 
has been only a secondary cause of national 
decline, and that alcohol has been the real de- 
stroyer that has overthrown all the great na- 
tions of the past and is now undermining the 
great nations of today. 


It is not a day too soon to grapple with this 
foe. We have reached the beginning of the 
second stage of American life. When degen- 
eracy has gone much farther it will be too late. 
At the present rate it would not be long before 
abnormals and degenerates would swamp our 
cities and overrun our states. Nature will not 
tolerate a race of degenerates. A backward, 
and usually a despised race, but undegenerate, 
is found ready to give the coup de grace. When 
Persia degenerated, Greece was on hand to 


strike. When Greece degenerated, Rome was 
ready. When Rome degenerated, Gaul was 
ready. 


If America degenerates, the yellow man will 
be on hand. Some may make light of the yel- 
low man; so did Romans make light of the 
“Barbarians.” The yellow man is not degen- 
erating. He can shoot as straight as a white 
man now, and undegenerated he can live on 
one-tenth of what is necessary for the white 
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man while they are in the field doing the shoot- 
ing. A race of degenerates can not occupy the 
American continent. In this generation our 
people must take their choice; in the next 
generation it may be too late. There is no al- 
ternative. We are fairly in the death grapple. 


All the pages of history are crying out to 
America, “Conquer the great destroyer or 
perish.” The first law of nature, self-preserva- 
tion, which holds for a nation or for a man, 
demands of the nation the death warrant of 
the saloon. 


Receiving Strangers 
Dr. Peter Roberts 


The question of the foreign speaking people 
is one that concerns everyone who lives in the 
United States and in Canada. When a million 
and a half of people enter North America in 
one year it means an influence upon the social, 
the industrial, the educational and the religious 
life. It has been truthfully said that we are an 
immigrant nation. Mr. Dooley says that the 
difference between us is that we didn’t all 
catch the first ship. If this vast throng is to be 
a blessing it must be helped by the Christian 
forces. The first impression made upon the 
foreigner is at Ellis Island and other ports of 
entry. Highty per cent of all the immigrants 
coming into the United States pass through 
Ellis Island. It is nothing unusual to have 
5,000 souls rush in in one day. There are in- 
spectors there who are a law unto themselves 
in interpreting the regulations. They have 
various tests of the pliysical and the mental 
organism, and I think they oftentimes miss the 
mark. An Irishman came in, and an inspector 
asked him, “Suppose I gave you two dogs and 
Dr. O’Hare gave you two dogs, how many dogs 
would you have?” He said, “Five”; and they 
marked him mentally deficient and turned him 


aside. The representative of the Roman 
Catholics found him in the detention room and 
asked, “Don’t you know how many two and 


two are?” “Sure I do; they are four.” “Why 
did you tell the inspector five?” “Well, what 
will I do with the dog I left in Ireland?” An 


inspector asked an Italian girl, who had never 
had a day’s schooling, to count twenty back- 
ward, and the excited girl failed, and they 
marked her mentally defective. It is easy for 
you folks, who have juggled with figures for 
many years, to count twenty backward, but be- 
gin with the letter “M” in the alphabet and go 
backward! it is just as easy for you to do that 
as for that girl to count twenty backward. We 
need to protest against such puzzles being 
given; the thing is not fair. A protest should 
also be made against the congested conditions 
there. I have gone into the detention room in 
Ellis Island, where 600 men are kept on-three 
tiers, when the thermometer has been up in the 
eighties and nineties, and those men had to 
stay there all day and all night long—a condi- 
tion that is inhuman—and there should be a 
protest on the part of the Christian people 
against giving such an abominable place to the : 
immigrants. 


Preaching Sin 
Mr. Fred B. Smith, Johns-Manville Co. 


What kind of a message must the church and 
the Sunday School bring if we are to hold four- 
teen million men and women we are not 
holding now? There must be a_ decided 
masculine program in all our. teaching 
and in all our preaching. I do not know why 
it is, but out on the street there is an impres- 
sion that to be a downright Christian is an in- 
dication of softness. If you are to hold men, 
let real masculinity dominate your program. 


If we are going to hold these men—and I 
know it as surely as I stand here—we must 
do one thing, namely: In our teaching and 
preaching we must accent the major sins of 
this generation rather than the minor sins. 
Any teacher or preacher who will work on the 
surface, dangling with minor sins, with tears 
in his voice and tears in his eyes, is an enemy 
of the kingdom of God. You cannot fool men 
today on that. Card-playing, dancing and 
theater-going are not the cardinal sins of the 
twentieth century; and to work on the surface, 
beating somebody over the head about card- 
playing, dancing or theater-going, is simply 
dealing with the minor issues of this day. Do 
not misunderstand me. I believe those things 
are utterly silly for a man who has given his 
life to God. But I do want to say to you that 
to hammer away at those things, and let the 


greater sins of this generation go untouched, is 
to turn the tide against us. 


If you would hold men, throw down a slogan 
big enough to make men tremble. If you come 
out with a soft ditty, they will not play your 
game; but if you come out and very truth- 
fully say that America’s greatest need is a 
revival of old fashioned religion, they will re- 
spond. 


The Sunday School with its fifteen millions 
of boys and girls and youth, standing as it 
does, and working as it does, for the Christ 
ideal in life, is our one sole hope. Thomas 
Jefferson, with fine prophetic vision, said: 
“The Sunday School provides the only legiti- 
mate means for avoiding the rock on which the 
French Republic was wrecked.” The Sunday 
School is not merely a convenience for con- 
serving the institutions of the church. It is 
an absolute necessity for the preservation of 
the national life. It represents the profound- 
est educational moral and religious movement 
in. America. The men and women who are 
rendering unrequited service in this field of 
Christian effort, whose influence and labors are 
building our youth up into the knowledge and 
likeness of Jesus Christ, these are the men 
and women who constitute America’s greatest 
moral asset. 
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More Motion Picture Men Out for Federal Regulation 
J. A. Berst, Vice President and General Manager Pathe Company 


_ (The New York Morning Telegraph, cham- 
pion of motion pictures says: “Mr. Berst, 
while yet a young man, is so much of a pioneer 
in the motion picture business that in this 
country he is older than the industry itself. 
He has analyzed every stage in the growth of 
the industry since its birth, and his views, 
therefore, of so big a question as Federal cen- 
sorship are of particular importance at this 
critical time.’’) 


“If Congress will pass a bill for a Federal 
Board of Censorship it will sound the death 
knell of the local and State boards. Some of 
these boards will continue for a time, but even- 
tually they will have to go. The Morning 
Telegraph had an interesting cartoon that very 
forcibly illustrates my point. In this cartoon 
the motion picture industry is represented by 
a cow being milked by state censorship to the 
entire satisfaction of a complacent politician. 
There are ten pails in which the milk is now 
going; would it not be better to have one pail? 
Of course, if there was no pail at all the cow 
would remain nice and fat, but as long as 
there must be milking, then I prefer one pail. 

“It would be my idea to have a Federal Board 
of Censorship working harmoniously to serve 
the interests of the manufacturers, the exhibi- 
tors and the public at large. If we do not have 
such a board it will eventually be necessary 
for us to make one kind of a picture for New 
York, another for Pennsylvania, another for 
Kansas, etc. A picture that will pass the board 
of censors in one state will be condemned by 
the censors in another, because each state in 
the Union will have different rules and regula- 
tions. What will please New York will offend 
California. This is not guess work. It is based 
on what is actually happening today.” 

While a majority of the motion picture pro- 
ducers and exhibitors fight Federal censorship 
in defense of their muddy and bloody gold, we 
hope local and state boards of censorship will 
be formed everywhere to defend our youth. 


Michell H. Mark, president Strand Theater 
Company, comes out vigorously with an appeal 
to the exhibitors of the country to get together, 
throw off the leading strings of those manufac- 
turers who seek to evade the expense of censor- 
ship, and join the manufacturers who have 
indorsed the Federal censorship bill. Mr. Mark 
speaks as a man controlling one of the largest 
circuits of high-class photoplay houses and 
what he says probably represents the opinion 
of the majority of the better class of exhibitors. 

Mr. Mark says: “The exhibitors should make 
their voices heard in the censorship hearings 
in Washington. Of all classes financially in- 
terested in photoplays the exhibitors alone are 
directly and constantly in a position to make 
known the demand of the public. We seek 
interesting pictures that leave a good taste 
behind, pictures with plenty of action that 
stir the red blood in our veins, pictures that 
appeal to the finer senses, pictures that edu- 
cate and uplift, but always, always clean moral 
pictures. That is the rock on which the future 
prosperity of our business is built. Use any 
other plan and in a comparatively short time 
the rock will be split and the crevices filled 


with many dead exhibitors. The wave of vam- 
pire and sex pictures that has just swept over 
the country is bound to react and result in 
great harm to the industry unless checked. The 
prosperity of theaters specializing in this stuff 
is temporary and evanescent. Censorship, in- 
telligently applied, is the remedy for this evil 
and the safeguard for our continued existence. 
The censors should be federal officials and 
should not by any means be politicians whose 
livelihood depends upon the votes of their con- 
stituents. They should be persons of worldly 
experience, persons of large and liberal ideas, 
men of business, of letters, artists, dramatists, 
ete. Care should be exercised in eliminating 
the narrow minded and the bigoted. 

“Are we not all protected under such cen- 
sorship? Should we not consider it a blessing 
that our business is safeguarded by trained and 
discriminating minds! Under such conditions 
and with such authorities confronting them the 
petty state and local censorships would vanish.” 


Via Crucis. Matt. 16:24, 

You have no doubt often thought, that one 
of the most sorrowful processions this world 
has ever witnessed, was that of the Christ—the 
weeping women, the brutal executioners and 
the throng of Christ’s enemies—that wended 
its way from Jerusalem to Calvary. But 
Christ’s “via crucis” led to a crown, to a 
kingdom, whose bounds are the extremities of 
the universe. Are you willing to become his 
disciple? Then there awaits you also a via 
crucis that leads 

(1) Unto the cross! I’m sure this part of 
“the way” will cost you some tears. That 
heart must be hard as stone, that can contem- 
plate the tragedy of Calvary unmoved. Let 
them be tears of sorrow because of your sins. 
They form a part of the reason for Christ’s 
death. But your tears may also well be tears 
of joy, because of the great redemption so 
grandly achieved. From there the “via crucis” 
leads 

(2) Upon the cross! This may cost you 
some pain, since here “the flesh is crucified 
with the passions and lusts” (Gal. 5:24). But 
it is pain which ends in healing and joy. Those 
who willingly submit prove thereby that “they 
are Christ’s.” There they learn to sing: “I 
know that my redeemer liveth,” and to say with 
Paul: “Let no man trouble me, for I bear in 
my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” And 
from here, henceforth the disciple’s way is 

(3) Under the cross! So says the Lord in 
Matt. 16:24. Not every burden we bear is of 
necessity to be understood as the cross Christ 
means; but the cross means burdens borne for 
him and necessary for our good, shame and 
persecution borne for his name’s sake. 

Our “via crucis” leads to a crown also. 
(Rev. 2:10). 

tr ttn, 


A complaint against the “powers that be” was 
entered by a colored congregation in the South, 
Said the spokesman of the church: “We asked 
you for a graduate, an’ you sent us a quituate.” 
“But what on earth is a quietuate?’ he was 
asked. ‘“W’y, don’ you know what aquituate is? 
He’s de student at de the’logical cemetery what 
quits b’fore he’s finished de course.” 
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AN EAR OF CORN 
J. H. BOMBERGER, D. D. 


I wanted a great big ear of golden corn the 
other day to use as a concrete text. A note to 
a good friend, a hundred miles away, living 
amid Ohio’s rich corn-fields, brought me just 
what I wanted. The husks were still encasing 
it. The rows, about a score of them, were as 
straight as a string, with about fifty grains in 
each row, set as firmly and as regularly as 
properly groomed teeth. That means that that 
ear of corn had one thousand grains on it. 

And yet, less than six months ago the thou- 
sand grains were all packed away, potentially, 
in one grain. 

But that is not all. There was probably an- 
other ear on the same stalk. It may have been 
a little larger or smaller. If it was the same 
size, it means that the increase was 1,999 
grains. If I plant 1,600 of those grains next 
year and only half of them send up stalks and 
those stalks average but one ear each and the 
grains in each ear average eight hundred, then 
in eighteen months my one grain will have in- 
creased to 1,280,000. Let us assume that I 
feed 280,000 of these to the fowls, and plant 
a round million, and raise 800,000 stalks with 
1,000,000 ears on them, of 800 grains each. In 
thirty months my one grain of corn will have 
become 800,000,000. If I had not been so con- 
servative in my estimate this would have 
reached the billion mark—all from one grain 
in thirty months, barring accidents of wind and 
weather. 

How things do grow! 

Talk about miracles! Why they are “not 
in it” in comparison. They merely take a little 
less time. 

Any man who sits here and looks at my 
golden ear of corn, hanging suspended before 
me by its turned-back husks and with neatly 
combed out silk, and stumbles at miracles, goes 
a long distance out of his way to find trouble. 

* * ES 


And then corn is only one of the countless 
things that multiply—as Josh Billings said rats 
did. In his famous “Essay on Rats,” he said, 
“Rats originally cum from Norway and I wish 
they had originally stayed there. They increase 
like shoepegs by machinery, etc.” 


This same increase by geometrical ratio holds 
good in a thousand directions. 


I read a few days ago of a Connecticut 
farmer who, coming in from his fields one day, 
felt a potato in his pocket as he reached: the 
house. Half jestingly he tossed it to his twelve- 
year-old boy, saying, “There, Will, plant that 
and you may have all that you can raise from 
it until you are of age.” The lad took him at 
his word, planted the potato and planted all 
that he got from its few, well-fertilized hills 
the next year. The fourth year brought him 
four hundred bushels, and the father, seeing 
that the planting of the eyes of four hundred 
bushels of potatoes would preclude the planting 
of anything else on his farm, paid the bor well 
to break the contract. 


But this same principle of lightning-like mul- 


tiplication applies in other lines and yields 
equally remarkable results. 


The banks of our cities and towns are in an 
organized “Thrift Campaign.” By numerous 
ingenious demonstrations in their windows 
some of this city’s banks are seeking to press 
home upon the minds of the passing crowd the 
old truth that “mony a mickel makes a muckle.” 


The oft-used illustration of “A Month Cumu- 
lative Giving” is to the point. Possibly your 
church has a troublesome debt resting upon it. 
Here is an easy way to raise it a hundred times 
over in one month’s time. Get one hundred 
members to agree to give one cent each on the 
last day of October, and, on the first day of 
November to double it, giving two cents each, 
and on November 2nd to double that, giving 
four cents each. Let them continue for just 
the thirty days of the month. Retain only the 
giving of the 30th day, returning all the other 
days’ gifts to the donors, as you will not need 
them. The thirtieth day’s giving will be $1,072,- 
431,104—a trifle of some seventy million more 
than one billion dollars, which will not only 
pay your debt—and others you happen to think 
of—but leave you a snug sum for remodeling 
your parsonage and providing your pastor with 
an auto—and it need not be a Ford either. 


And so the illustrations of the “leaps and 
bounds” way things have of increasing (bar- 
ring ministers’ salaries). But if any more are 
added there would be no room left for the 
moral. Probably you would be just as well sat- 
isfied. The Bishop of London was giving an 
address at a boys’ mission recently to several 
hundred boys who were greatly interested in 
his stirring stories. When he said finally, 
“Now let me tell you the moral of all this,” 
one little fellow piped out, ‘Let the moral go 
and gie us another story.” 


But here is the moral. 

What is true in the realm of the animate and 
inanimate is, if possible, even more strikingly 
true in the sphere of spiritual life. 


Plant a germ of truth in a young life and let 
it grow if you want a tremendously significant 
object-lesson demonstrating this great fact of 
the hundred-fold harvest. 


It is needless to remind the preacher and the 
teacher with what splendid dignity this princi- 
ple invests their work. 

That exquisite gem which was given to the 
world by a Cleveland poet, Sarah K. Bolton, 
tells it in words that leave nothing to be de- 
sired. 

“He built a house, time laid it in the dust; 

He wrote a book, its title now forgot; 

He ruled a city, but its name is not 

In any tablet graven, or where rust 

Can gather from disuse, or marble bust; 

He took a child from out the wretched cot, 
Who on the State dishonor might have brought, 
And reared him to the Christian’s hope and 

trust. 

The boy to manhood grown became a light 
To many souls, preached for human need 
The wondrous love of the Omnipotent. 

The work has multiplied like stars at night, 
When darkness deepens; every noble deed 
Lasts longer than a granite monument,” 
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Life Story of Bishop Frank W. Warne, D. D., of India 


_[In the December Expositor the leading ar- 
ticle told of the mass movement in India 
through which over 300,000 have found Christ, 

The leader of this movement is Bishop Warne. 
The article stated some incidents in his career. 
But we believe our readers will want to know 
more about the life of one who is leading what 
We consider the most fruitful missionary work 
in the world. 

Bishop Warne writes of how he came to tell his 
story. During his vacation in America in 1915 
he spoke at several camp meetings. The leader 
of one of these meetings said: “The bishop has 
told us about missions, but has not said any- 
thing about his personal experience.” At the 
next appointment he told some of the following 
incidents, and the results were such that he 
was led to write them more fully and they were 
made into a pamphlet, as he says: “To lead 
young people, boys and girls into a definite ex- 
perience all their own.” We think that it will 
encourage the 15,000 preachers who read The 
Expositor. 

Bishop W. F. Oldham says in the introduction: 
“Whenever a doer of Christian deeds appears we 
are all anxious to know the secret of his power. 
When such a figure is seen against the far 
horizon of the heathen world, our interest is 
even deeper. If anywhere the tidal waves of 
salvation have swept great multitudes into an 
experience of full salvation in Christ, it is in 
India. At the front of all these jubilant hosts, 
crying ‘Jai, Jai, Jai, Isa ke jai—Victory, victory, 
victory to Jesus—’ has been this strong leader 
of men. To have this man go into the deeps of 
his own life, and bare the secrets of his soul is 
to furnish us a human document of compelling 
interest.” 

The first part covers Bishop Warne’s Personal 
Experience and the second his Call to the Minis- 
try. Early Pastoral Experiences, His Call to 
India, and Later Experiences. Editor.] 

My Ancestors. 

My Cornish grandparents, who lived to the 
age of over ninety, were Methodists and work- 
ers in their younger life with John Wesley. I 
visited their Cornish home in 1896, when com- 
ing from India to America to General Con- 
ference, and heard inspiring stories concerning 
the prayer life of my grandmother. It is there 
popularly believed even yet, that she healed 
the sick and wrought other miracles through 
prayer. My father came to Canada when a 
young man; he had inherited his mother’s 
power in prayer and was a Methodist local 
preacher for over sixty years. He died at the 
age of over eighty. 

My Youth. 

I was reared and worked on one of the hill- 
jest, stumpiest, and stoniest Canadian farms I 
have ever seen. How vividly there come to my 
mind my boyhood experiences of chopping cord- 
wood to pay my high school expenses, stump- 
ing, logging and picking stones until the skin 
was worn off my fingers and the stones stained 
with my blood. I then thought that mine was 
a very hard life, but I have long since looked 
back to those boyhood experiences as God’s 
way of providing me with a physique that has 
enabled me to serve three years as a missionary 
in British North America, where the winters 
were intensely cold, and where I was once for 
twenty-four hours lost in a blizzard at forty- 
five degrees below zero. In sharpest contrast 
I have been twenty-eight years in India’s trop- 
ical heat. At a farewell occasion while on a 
visit in that north land, just before leaving for 
India, a good sister remarked, “There will be 
no other man in all the church who will be so 


well able as you to understand the hymn— 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains 
From India’s coral strand.” 


It has, therefore, for many years been my 
working theory that God had a system and plan 
in building my life, and that what he built into 
my boyhood was to prepare me for that which 
was to come later in life, and this, in my judg- 
ment, is God’s general method with all his 
people. 

When I was a boy of about ten summers a 
boyhood friend of my father’s visited him. 
They were taking a walk and unnoticed I fol- 
lowed them. Then I overheard my father’s 
friend praising my brothers and sisters, but 
about me he said: “Frank will never amount 
to much.” My father vigorously protested and 
sang my praises until I made this resolution: 
I must not disappoint my father. I will do 
something great. That hour I was intellectually 
awakened. Parents, let your young people 
know that you believe in them! 


About the same time our pastor preached a 
missionary sermon at the end of which he cir- 
culated a subscription. When the paper came 
to our pew I asked, “May I subscribe?” Father 
answered, “If you earn and pay your own 
money, you may.” I wrote down my name for 
one dollar. I had it earned long before the 
collectors came around and wished either that 
I had subscribed more or that the collectors 
might come soon. That subscription was the 
beginning which ended in giving myself. Par- 
ents, give your children a chance to link them- 
selves definitely with Jesus in saving a lost 
world! 

My Conversion. 

One evening at the setting of the sun, when 
a boy of about thirteen, my father said to me, 
“Water the stock.” Soon some boys arrived, 
and, being a real boy, I forgot my work and 
played. A little later my father asked, “Have 
you done what I told you?” “Yes, father,” I 
replied. He knew I had not, and even now I 
recall how he said not a word, but walked away 
in the twilight, so burdened and bowed because 
of hearing a falsehood from his own boy that 
it suddenly gave him the appearance of an old 
man. The boys left and I watered the stock. 
Then, boylike, I forgot, went to bed and slept. 
During the next forenoon mother called me to 
her and said, “Do you know your father neither 
went to bed nor slept all last night?” I re- 
plied, “No, mother, I did not know. Why didn’t 
he sleep?” Mother’s answer was: 

“Your father spent all last night praying for 

ou.” 

i My saintly mother’s words and tears went 
through my heart like an arrow and rang like 
a bell in my ears, and I became powerfully con- 
victed of sin. Just following that a series of 
revival meetings were held in our church and 
I became a seeker and had no rest until I found 
it in penitence and a consciousness of pardoned 
gin. The revival services continued several 
weeks and a small boy was the only convert, 
and the critics said, “He will backslide in a few 
weeks. The revival is a failure.” That “small 
boy” is now telling the story. 
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How could I ever reward my now translated 
father for that night of prevailing prayer? I 
never could, but God rewarded him by letting 
him live to see that very boy become a minister, 
a missionary, and a missionary bishop. Just a 
few months after my election to my present 
office, God said to my saintly father, “It is 
enough. Come up higher.” Mother had entered 
into rest about two years before. How can I 
ever be sufficiently grateful for such a parent- 
age and such a home? 


It is my hope and prayer that the story of 
my father’s night of prevailing prayer may en- 
courage other parents to pray as he did. I do 
not believe that parents through prayer can 
break the wills of their children and compel 
them to surrender to Jesus, but I do believe 
that my father prayed until God sent such con- 
viction through the Holy Spirit that sin became 
such an unbearable burden that I gladly yielded 
my will to the will of my God, prayed until my 
sins were pardoned, the burden removed, and 
I was genuinely converted. I firmly believe 
the same Heavenly Father will hear the cry of 
other parents, and for their encouragement I 
leave this testimony concerning God’s answer 
to my father’s fervent prayers. 

I joined the church after my conversion. I 
rejoiced many days in the delights of that 
precious experience. I had for months a real 
and precious joy in the consciousness of par- 
doned sin, but after.a time I found that I did 
not have a continuous, abiding peace and rest. 
I tried as a boy very hard indeed to be good, 
and as I look back I believe that I lived a very 
correct outward life. I lived among a very 
godly people, who set a very high ideal before 
me, up to which I felt I could not live. I daily 
prayed; 


Quick as the apple of an eye, 
Oh, God, my conscience make! 
Awake my soul when sin is nigh 
And keep it still awake. 


But I suffered many an inward defeat. 
My Spiritual Struggles. 

I cannot now recall that I ever heard a ser- 
mon on heart purity, on victory over the power 
of sin. No person in the church which our 
family attended professed holiness, nor do I 
remember that the experience was talked 
about. The people did speak of “having re- 
ligion” and “more religion.” There were peo- 
ple in the congregation concerning whom I 
still believe that they lived holy lives, and the 
testimony of their lives convicted me, for I 
knew they had an abiding joy and peace in 
their “religion,” which I had not. I, therefore, 
became very dissatisfied with my inner life, 
and was struggling all the time for an expe- 
rience such as I knew others enjoyed. 

A man attended our class meeting, and his 
weekly testimony was: “I have just enough 
religion to make me miserable.” That is, he 
had too much religion to get his pleasure out 
of the world, and not enough to get it out of 
his religion. I always felt that that man told 
the experience I then had. 

Three years went by with that exceedingly 
unsatisfactory religious experience. Then our 
pastor announced a revival service in the 


church. Before the special services began I 
declared, as a boy, in the class meetings that’ 
“during the coming revival I will either get 
‘more religion’ or I will leave the church and 
go back into the world.” This was a tremen- 
dously serious matter to me, for I felt that to 
go back was to be lost, and yet to advance in 
spiritual life seemed to me almost hopeless. 


The meeting began and continued five weeks. 
Early in the revival services I made the same 
announcement before the whole congregation 
that I had made in the class meeting, and 
went forward for prayer, though as a church 
member that was harder for me to do than it 
would have been if I had not been a church 
member, for I thought I was bringing disgrace 
upon the church. Many good people prayed 
for me privately and publicly. The weeks 
went by and I went forward to be prayed for 
night after night, but no relief came to my 
poor, burdened heart. As my case became 
more desperate I recalled the story of Jacob 
praying until the morning, and at the rising 
of the sun the angel appeared and blessed him. 
I decided to do the same and during the five 
weeks of revival I spent five nights praying 
under a great beech tree on my father’s farm. 
At early dawn I would slip into my room just 
before the others would rise. In all these 
nights of prayer I found no relief. On a Fri- 
day night the pastor announced that the re- 
vival services would close with the coming 
Sunday morning service, and I had no more 
light or joy than when the revival began, and 
my announcement was out, which I fully felt 
I must keep. To me my condition seemed des- 
perate and hopeless. 

My Entrance Into a New Life. 

On Saturday morning, about sunrise, I was 
on the straw stack in the barn yard, with a 
long hay knife cutting across the stack to 
loosen the straw to feed the cattle. While thus 
working, and in a despondent, meditative mood, 
wondering what more I could do, there seemed 
suddenly to float out before me in the air in 
illuminated letters: “John, three, sixteen.” I 
began to read: “God so loved the world.” I 
caught at “the world” and reasoned, “I am a 
part of the world, therefore ‘God so loved me’ 
that ‘he gave his only begotten Son.’ All 
was clear that far. Then I came to that all in- 
clusive “whosoever.” I stopped as ‘“whoso- 
ever” and recalled the story I had heard of 
Richard Baxter, who said, “I would rather 
have the word ‘whosoever’ in John, three, six- 
teen, than to have ‘Richard Baxter,’ for then 
I would at once be tempted to believe it was 
for some other Richard Baxter.’”’ I reasoned, “I 
know that my name is in that ‘whosoever.’ ” 
I then read on, “believeth on him.” “Do I be- 
lieve on Him?” This was the next question 
to be settled. I had during several years in 
competition for a Sunday School prize recited 
the whole four Gospels. In thought I ran over 
what the New Testament said about Jesus and 
cried out, “I believe every word of the Gospels. 
Lord, I do believe.” Then I read on, “shall 
not perish.” Quick as a flash I saw the weak 
place in my faith. I had been believing on 
Jesus, but fearing that I would perish. At this 
point I sprang to my feet on the straw stack 
and read it over again, “shall not perish; but 
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Shall have everlasting life.’ Then I saw that 
I had through doubt treated the promise as 
though it read: “Shall perish; but shall not 
have everlasting life.” I cried OU Lord... 
will reverse it no longer, I will believe it as it 
reads,” which is: 


Baal not perish; but shall have everlasting 

Then I seemed to have another inspiration. 
I had long been troubled about understanding 
what it meant to believe. I had worked out a 
theory that if I could for a moment forget 
everything else in the world and see Jesus on 
the cross that would be “exercising saving 
faith,’ and when praying I would find myself 
trying to do that. I now asked myself this 
question: “How do you believe your mother’s 
promise?” The answer was at once: “I be- 
lieve because I believe in my mother, the 
promiser.” The next moment I realized that 
believing mother’s promises was not a mental 
effort and struggle such as I had been going 
through for years, but a mental rest. I just 
believed that her promise was true without any 
effort whatever, not because I felt it, but be- 
cause mother made it. Then I cried, “Jesus 
made this promise and I believe it.” Then I 
waited and looked again into my heart for the 
feeling; but no feeling came. I then saw 
clearly, for the first time, that I was trusting 
partly in Jesus and partly to my feelings. 
Presently the Spirit showed me that feeling 
never saved any one, that only Jesus saves. 
I remembered that, standing on the straw 
stack, I cried out, “Oh, Jesus! I put my all on 
thy promise and I will leave all with thee.” 
But, alas, again I waited for the feeling as a 
witness, and was sure it would come, but it did 
not come. I was still trusting partly in Christ 
and partly to feeling. I at last turned away 
from looking for feeling and cried aloud. 

“My Jesus, I stake my all on John, three, 
sixteen. If I never have any feeling and if I am 
lost I will quote this promise before Thee at 
the judgment and say: I cast my little all 
upon it and trusted it, but it failed me. It is 
not my fault, it is Thine.” 

I had at last come through years of strug- 
gling to where I trusted wholly in “the word 
of the Lord.” Then suddenly I received a 
definite assurance that I was saved and a great 
heart-warming peace of joy. At last the Spirit’s 
witness was mine. I leaped from the straw 
stack, ran to my mother, threw my arms around 
her neck and shouted, “Mother, I am saved! I 
am fully saved! I am fully saved!!!” 

I had not up to that time had any teaching 
concerning an experience of sanctification or 
holiness, and had heard no testimonies con- 
cerning such an experience except the testi- 
mony of the life of Christians who were living 
it and professing it under other names. There 
was in the congregation, where I worshiped, a 
sweet-faced, white-haired saint, whom we 
called “Mother Robinson.” She had prayed a 
drunken husband into the kingdom and my 
memory, even to this day, recalls her very high 
type of Christian experience, and I want to 
bear my strongest possible testimony to the 
power there is in the testimony of a_ pure, 
sweet and kind life. Now after years of study 
and hearing the testimony of many, it is clear 


to me that during these years as a boy I had 
prayed myself through to the “Abiding Life” 
and what I now believe to be the experience of 
“Scriptural holiness,’ which, as I understand 
it, is such a freedom from sin, self-will, and 
selfishness and such a passionate love for Jesus 
that it makes the heart long, above all things, 
for his approval, companionship, guidance, and 
blessing and that gratefully and joyfully gives 
Jesus “in all things the preeminence.” 


The Nature of “The Abiding Life.” 


To me the higher and highest possible Chris- 
tian experience is taught by Jesus in his say- 
ing: 

“He that abideth in Me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit.” 

This is the way in which it all came to me, 
and, on the basis that each child of God can and 
should have an experience “all his own,” I 
love to call the highest possible experience in 
Christian life “The Abundant Life” or “The 
Abiding Life.” I love this terminology with all 
my heart because it describes a life of holiness 
in the language that Jesus used, and because 
it makes it all so clear. What fruit would the 
owner of a vineyard expect from the branch of 
a vine that had been pulled out and stuck in 
again and did not “abide in the vine?” Just 
recall the promises that follow in the teachings 
of Jesus concerning this abiding experience. 

To my thinking the sweetest promises in all 
the Bible concerning enswers to prayer, glori- 
fying God and God’s love, are given us by Jesus 
in connection with his saying, “Abide in me,” 
while the same utterance gives us a clear-cut 
statement of the fruitlessness and uselessness 
and certain destruction of those who do not 
have and retain this abiding relation to Jesus 
Christ. Read again with these great truths in 
mind: John fifteen, verses five to eight: 

Already ye are clean because of the word 
which I have spoken unto you. Abide in me, 
and Iin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, except it abide in the vine, so neither 
can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, 
ye are the branches: He that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for 
apart from me ye can do nothing. If a man 
abide not in me he is cast forth as a branch, 
and is withered; and they gather them, and 
cast them into the fire, and they are burned. 
If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done 


unto you. Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit; and so shall ye be my 
disciples. 


Then in verse nine comes what is to me the 
most wonderful statement concerning God’s 
love for his people in the whole Bible. I can 
never forget keeping a morning watch while 
I was yet a young man, reading Christ’s de- 
scription of the highest spiritual life as above 
quoted, that is “abiding,” when suddenly verse 
nine stood out as really mine. I read it again 
and again and ever since I lived on it, and 
rejoice in it. 


“HWven as the Father hath loved me, 
I also have loved you.” 


I reasoned; God is infinite in love, and that 
love is lavished on his son. I suddenly that 
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morning came to realize that Jesus had taught 
concerning those who abide, that as the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, who are one, love each 
other, they unitedly love “even me.” The 
glory of this new revelation, of the infinite 
depths of Divine love for his abiding believer, 
as it came to me that morning watch through 
the teaching in the ninth verse overjoyed me, 
and it has held my heart ever since. 


I once had an invalid woman in my congre- 
gation. She always brought to church her 
Bible, which had very large print. The church 
had provided her a special seat and a resting 
place for her big Bible, and I noticed that 
whenever I in the pulpit would refer to a 
verse she would turn to it. I became greatly 
interested in her Bible and one day in her home 
I took that Bible and found over the pronoun 
“you” in John 15:9, printed very neatly with 
red ink her name, which was “Ella Baker,” 
and, as I read in her Bible. 


“Hven as the Father hath loved me, 
I also have loved Ella Baker.” 


I said: “Ella, your amended verse is as true as 
anything in the blessed Book.” I anew realized 
and rejoiced in the fact that if I lived the 
“Abiding Life” I could put my name over the 
pronoun “you” in John 15:9, as truly as did 
Ella Baker,” and that the amended verse would 
be as true as any other verse between the 
lids of my Bible. The same is true for you. 


How to Abide? 

That is a vital question. Jesus always ex- 
emplified his teaching by his life, so in his 
answer to this, a vital question to every earnest 
heart, Jesus gives us a clear-cut simple answer 
in words whose conditions only require that 


we should do ‘even as I have” done. Here 
his answer as found in verse ten.. 
If ye keep my commandments, ye _ shall 


abide in my love, even as I have kept my 
father’s commandments and abide in his love. 

Obedience to Christ solves all the mysteries 
of how to abide. 


The Joy of the Lord. 

How I wish I could bear a word of testimony 
that would help the boys and girls and young 
people in our homes to see that being a Chris- 
tian is not to be long-faced or sad-hearted. 
Some young people seem to think that being a 
Christian is to obey a series of 

“DOs DON: Dont 
“Don’t do this,” and “Don’t do that,” until they 
come to think that to become a real Christian 
is to surrender all the pleasures that are in 
life. Such teaching is an unforgivable libel on 
Christianity. 

In sharpest contrast with all such false con- 
ceptions concerning the true Christian life, 
hear Jesus, in verse eleven, of this chapter, 
sum up the whole matter: 


These things have I spoken unto you that 
my joy may be in you and that your joy may 
be made full. 


“Fullness of joy,’ and no long, sad unhappy 
faces, is what Jesus has provided for all who 
abide in him. His joy is a joy greater, a joy 


that will last longer and go deeper into your 
soul than the joy of 


Abounding health 
Ambitions attained 
Abundant wealth 


and all other purely earthly joys and pleasures 
combined, for it can be truthfully said of all 
these 


“They shall cease” 
but 
“Love never faileth.” 


Now let me close my testimony and under- 
standing of the “Abiding Life” by bringing be- 
fore you a better cluster of grapes than the 
spies brought out of the promised land. It has 
been hung up for us by the great Apostle, the 
greatest interpreter of the teachings of Jesus. 
Look at it. 


Faithfulness, love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
kindness, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
self-control, temperance. 


Can you not hear the Apostle Paul, as he read 
over this dictation of the Holy Spirit and 
meditated upon its fulness and its harmony 
with Christ’s declaration “He that abideth in 
me and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit,’ say: “Yes, against such there is 
no law.” 


I was sixteen when I entered into that new 
experience; now I am sixty. I want to tes- 
tify to the praise of His Blessed Name that the 
consciousness of my “living in Him” which 
came into my heart during that straw stack ex- 
perience has remained with me through all the 
intervening years. I now call it “My abiding 
life” or “My abiding blessing.” 


What I learned in those years of comparative 
spiritual darkness, while seeking for a more 
restful experience, has given me much sym- 
pathy for, and insight into the difficulties of 
others who are in doubt and has enabled me to 
help so many seekers that I now look back 
to those years as a very vital part of the 
preparation for my life work. 

My Motto-Text. 

Some time after I had entered into this ex- 
perience there stayed over night in my father’s 
home a good man, and in the morning, conduct- 
ing family prayers, he read the thirty-seventh 
Psalm—that matchless Psalm—and when he 
came to the fourth verse, which is: 


‘Delight thyself also in Jehovah and 
He shall give thee the desires of thine heart,” 


the good man lifted his eyes and looked down 
at me over his spectacles and said: “That. 
would make an ideal life motto for you.” As 
I thought of it as a motto, I saw that it con- 
tained the same idea of abiding as given in the 
teaching of Jesus and it made such an impres- 
sion upon me that I took it and for twenty-five 
years it had more influence over my life than 
any one of the verses in the whole Bible. At 
first, I thought if I would just délight to do the 
(Continued on page 446.) 
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We have now come to the patriotic month of Congregation: For theirs is the kingdom of 
the year! Washington and Lincoln give us heaven. 


many opportunities to present both religion 
and patriotism. Perhaps it is well to ask what 
kind of patriotism are we going to present this 
year? The kind that is being exhibited in Eu- 
rope is the old kind developed to a science, but 
do we care to present that same idea to our 
people here? This question must be answered 
by each minister as he thinks best. 


As a suggestion we mention the book, “World 
Missions and World Peace,” by Caroline Atwa- 
ter Mason. We are using it in our mid-week 
service once a month and find it wonderfully 
stimulating. It carries one along with the un- 
folding history of the early Christian church 
and the impulse is to turn to other books and 
historical records. For this reason the book 
is helpful to ministers especially. A reading of 
the book will help a man to find himself on this 
war question as it relates to the Christian re- 
ligion. : 

In the face of it all it seems to us that as min- 
isters we ought to find something better than 
the patriotism of war. Why not use the phrase, 
“The Patriotism of Peace,’ and hammer away 
on that line for a while! Such an emphasis 
would do a lot of good there is no doubt. 

* * * 

It will not be out of place here to remind our 
readers that it seems to us that every piece of 
literature sent out by the church should carry 
the name of the church, its location by street 
and number, if possible, and especially the 
name of the city or town from which it comes. 
It is surprising how many pieces of literature 
we receive without anything to indicate their 
source! 

* * * 

One thing we would very much like to know 
and that is how you have succeeded with your 
Every-Member Canvass. We would like to have 
copies of your budgets, your pledge blanks, 
your letters sent out in connection and accounts 
of how you actually carried it through. What 
are you doing with your prayer meeting? What 
new book have you read this past year that has 
rewarded you as a minister? Send everything 
to Rey. EB. A. King, 73 South 15th Street, San 
Jose, California. 


ORDER OF SERVICE FOR COMMUNION 
SUNDAY. 

At the Porter Church, Brockton, Mass., the 
minister has arranged the following very in- 
teresting “order of service” that he gathers up 
at the close of the service, enabling the congre- 
gation to use the same folder many times. We 
print the program here because we believe it 
will prove helpful to many ministers: 

Organ Prelude. 

Chant by Choir. 

Responsive Reading. Congregation standing. 

Minister: Blessed are the poor in spirit. 


Blessed are they that mourn: 

For they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek; 

For they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; 

For they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful; 

For they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart; 

For they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers; 

For they shall be called the children of 

God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake; 

For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye when men shall revile you 
and persecute you and say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my sake; 

Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great 

is your reward in heaven. 

Lord’s Prayer (in unison). 

standing. 

Anthem. 

Offering. 

Prayer of Consecration. 

Hymn. 

Sermon. 

Hymn. Congregation standing. 

Everyone is invited to remain until the close 
of the service, but if for any reason not choos- 
ing to do so, an opportunity will be offered for 
quiet withdrawal during the singing of the 
hymn. After the congregation shall have re- 
seated themselves, the minister and congrega- 
tion shall proceed as follows: 

The Communion Service. 

Responsive Reading. Congregation standing. 
Minister— 

It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty 
that we should at all times, and in all places, 
give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, Father Al- 
mighty; therefore, with angels and archangels, 
and with all the company of heaven, we laud 
and magnify Thy glorious name evermore, 
praising Thee and saying: 

Congregation— 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, heaven 
and earth are full of Thy glory; glory be to 
Thee, O Lord most High. 

Minister— 

The Lord be with you; 
Congregation— 

And with thy spirit. 

Gloria. Congregation standing. 

Reception of Members. 

Administration of the Bread. 

Administration of the Cup. 

Communion Offering— 

Let your light so shine before men that they 

may see your good works and glorify your 


Congregation 
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Father who is in heaven. He that soweth lit- 
tle shall reap little, dnd he that soweth plen- 
teously shall reap plenteously. Let every man 
do according as he is disposed in his heart, not 
grudgingly nor of necessity, for the Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver. 

Communion Hymn— 

Break thou the bread of life, dear Lord, to me, 
As thou didst break the loaves beside the sea. 
Beyond the sacred page I seek, thee, Lord; 

My spirit pants for Thee, O living Word. 


Bless Thou the truth, dear Lord, to me, to me, 
As Thou didst bless the bread by Galilee; 
Then shall all bondage cease, all fetters fall, 
And I shall find Me peace, my all in all. 
Amen. 
Benediction. 


HOW ONE CHURCH ADVERTISES. 
A Brockton, Mass., church uses space every 
week to explain its life and work. The idea is 
a good one. One of the announcements is as 


THE SOUTH 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


receives children in BAPTISM by addressing the parents thus, “You 
bring your dear children to God in, the faith of that ancient and _ever- 
jasting covenant, in which He promises to be the God of His people and 
ef their seed after them; and in the belief that, because ye are Christ’s, 
ye ure Abraham's seed and heirs according to the promise. These 
children belong to the family of God, and you now recognize their 
birthright.” fe 

When those children, grown in years, decide for themselves to yleld 
obedience to Jesus Christ and to unite with the church, they are asked 
if they accept for themselves the baptism to which the faith and love of 
the parents brought.them in childhood. They tben have the privilege of 
accepting that baptism, or of shoosing any mode of baptism they may 
prefer, as their consecration’ becoming a member of the church. 


A Hearty H adshake for YOU 
at This dearty Church 


USING A WINDOW ILLUMINATION TO 
DRAW CROWDS. 

The following announcement is taken from a 
San Jose newspapei and shows how the minis- 
ter of the church “ses.an opportunity: The 
Resurrection windo v back of the pipe organ-at 
the First Methodis Church, Fifth and Santa 
Clara streets, will »e formally dedicated and 
illuminated on Sun: .y night. This is the gen- 
erous gift of a loc ' woman who wishes her 
name to remain un own. 

“All the lights w ‘e turned off during the 
illumination and de ‘on. The Rev. Wm. L. 
Stidger will then on George Eliot’s 
‘Romola,’ in the seri Sunday evening story 
sermons.” 

PRACTICAL PAS.wJORAL EVANGELISM. 

In the following account we propose to 
tell in a few direct paragraphs how any minis- 
ter in any church may conduct evangelistic 
meetings in his own church without a profes- 
sional evangelist. 

1. Select a helper, a successful brother 
preacher who has the gift of evangelism and 
who has had experience in the work. He is to 
do all the preaching during the special meet- 
ings, leaving the local minister free to manage 
everything. 

2. Make a survey of the parish to find out 


how many people, old and young, are in the par- 
ish who need to be reached. Tabulate them 
and determine to reach them all during the 
meetings. 

3. Prepare a “Time Legion” card reading 
like this: 

“In the service of Jesus Christ, my Saviour, 
and under the direction of my minister, I, 
, agree to give, in time, at 
least two hours each month to definite personal 
effort in pursuading others to begin the Chris- 
tian life.’ (See Expositor, August, 1915, page 
638, for sample card.) This is the reading 
used by one minister to fit the needs of his 
field. It would be good, perhaps, to have the 
card pledge attendance upon the special meet- 
ings. Such a card of pledged service is very 
essential to complete success. 

4. A “Prayer” card should be prepared con- 
taining place for a definite pledge to pray for 
the winning of certain people. Blanks should 
be provided for the writing down of the names. 
(See one card used, Expositor, May, 1916, page 
783.) 

5. A small group of personal workérs should 


be organized under the lead of <¢ minister 
and encouraged to do effective pc: s© al work. 
6. Careful attention should be ps . to adver- 
tising. Let the community know, tj. “ou con- 
template the meetings, making pry. «ent the 
fact that the preacher is a brotha, nister, a 


good speaker, and a kind friena,,- Use the 
newspapers, “dodgers,” and the ‘‘door-knob 
hanger.” Print your announcement on cards 
and run string loop through one end. Have boys 
hang them on every door Knob in your district! 
Also use attractive posters; also send invita- 
tions by mail. 

7. In connection with the meetings have a 
“decision day” in the Sunday School. If this 
is rightly planned splendid results are bound 
to come. Highty per cent of our recruits for 
church membership are derived from the Sun- 
day School, and that fact shows on the face of 
it that the school should come in for a large 
share of the evangelistic meetings. (See Ex- 
positor, December, 1913, page 151.) 

8. It should be the object of these meetings 
to get as many people as possible to unite with 
the church. Application blanks should be pro- 
vided for people to sign. 

9. When they have united with the church 
they should be set to work. To accomplish this 
provide a list of things people can do in the 
church and give them a chance to check up on 
them. (For a good suggestion see The Expos- 
itor for January, 1914, page 216. Also October, 
1912, page 18.) 

We guarantee that a plan like this carefully 
worked out in any church will bring surprising 
results and greatly strengthen the work. 


THE HYMN “AMERICA” ILLUSTRATED. 

We wish to report here a very interesting and 
unusually satisfying experience with one par- 
ticular illustrated hymn. We refer to our be- 
loved “America.” We sent to the Underwood 
& Underwood Company, New York City, and 
secured their hymn illustrated with seventeen 
lantern slides. The words of the hymn are 
printed in the picture at the bottom and show 
through in white. 
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The pictures are scenes from all over the 
country beautifully colored. When the congre- 
gation stands to sing this hymn in the presence 
of all the beautiful pictures of pastures, rivers, 
mountains, liberty vell, Washington’s home at 
Mt. Vernon, West Point, the statue of liberty, 
Mirror lake, Yosemite, the Stars and Stripes 
and other pictures equally thrilling, it pro- 
duces a wonderfully electrifying effect. 


A SPLENDID YEAR’S PLAN. 


The Expositor believes in planning church 
work. Time and time again we urge it, and 
now that we have come upon a plan worth 
while we wish to print it as a good example of 
adequate planning. The folder is issued by 
Rev. P. H. Murdick, D. D., pastor Methodist 
Church, Bellevue, Pa. He calls it “A Program 
of Work and Worship,” and “A Chureh Plan 
for the Year” (but he omits the year). The out- 
line is as follows: 


The Church With 1,175 Members. 


1. An effort to increase the membership by 
at least 10 ner cent. 


2. An epnrt to reduce the mortgage by at 
least $10,C 219% 

3. An ort to get every member of the 
church + mmune and contribute regularly. 

4, Ar .ort to get every member of the 
church to ome a member of some department 


of the Suuuay School, and every member of 
the Sunda~ School to become an every-Sunday 
attendant at worship. ; 

5. The more general adoption of the spirit 
and practice of welcome to strangers, including 
not only the greeting by the minister at the al- 
tar or the entrance, but by the members in the 
pews and aisles. 

6. The opportunity at the close of every 
service for a consultation with the minister on 
the part of any worshipper, stranger or mem- 
ber, touched by any truth uttered or by any 
part of the service, and a chance for any to ac- 
cept Christ as Saviour. 


The Sunday School With 1,204 Members. 

1. A Teacher Training Class for all grades. 

2. A campaign to secure 100 new members 
for the Home Department. 

8. Parent meetings; to consult and co-oper- 
ate with grade teachings. 

4. Grade Socials. 

5. A campaign to make the membership in 
the men’s class reach 500. 

6. Greater Missionary Programs, 


The Epworth League With 140 Members. 

1. Classes for Bible Study and Christian 
Stewardship. 

2. The organization of a Junior League. 

3. “Win-my-Chum” Week in November. 

4. Home prayer meetings with the sick and 
aged of the community. 

5. A committee to care for children during 
church service, thus permitting mothers to at- 
tend the morning worship. 

6. An average attendance of 125 at devo- 
tional meetings. 

7. Will raise $40 for Java, $20 for India, $60 
for fresh air work. 


The Ladies’ Aid With 400 Members. 


1. The society divided into 10 circles or 
groups. 

2. Each circle to raise $200. 

3. Visitation of new church 
ladies of the society. 

4. Will attempt to create a fine social life 
in the church. 


The Men’s Bible Class—20¢ Members. 


1. Will make a canvass for 500 members. 

2. Will provide social life for all men of the 
church at the monthly meeting. 

3. Will hold a “Father and Son” banquet in 
the spring. 


The W. F. M. S. With 118 Members. 


1. “Every woman for missions” shall be the 
slogan of the year. 

2. A thank offering March 21st. Will try to 
make it equal in dollars the number of mem- 
bers. 4 
3. Aim to have 200 members and one new 
life member. 


The Standard Bearers With 45 Members. 


1. Will make a thank offering for missions. 

2. Will send a barrel to some needy Home 
Mission worker about Christmas time. 

8. Will pay for one share in the Deaconess 
Home, $1 per month. 

4, Will contribute to Bradley Home, the 
Cooke Mission and a scholarship in the South. 


The Queen Esthers With 25 Members. 


1. One hundred per cent increase in mem- 
bers. 

2. A Pageant of Missions with a free will 
offering. > 
Travelers’ Aid Fund rg sed by self-denial. 
Will raise $45 for schc irship. 

Camp Fire Girls With; 4 Members. 

Will try and organize «nother camp. 

Will present a playlet. 

Will sell Christmas novelties. 

. Will sew for the Day Nursery, maintained 
by the Methodist Church Union of Pittsburgh. 

Boy Scouts With-22 Members. 

1. Aim to have 50 menrers. 

2. Will furnish outdoor’ recreation and in- 
door social life for the boy-’of the church. 

3. Stand ready to doa géod turn all the time. 


ED 


members by 


anew 
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You are invited to unite svith us in the pro- 
motion of this plan for d; er spirituality, bet- 
ter social conditions,; =~he spread of the 
gospel at home and ab, 


PUT A MINIST 4 THE TRAIL. 
To the Editor of The -regationalist: 

I am in receipt of the fy!lowing letter which 
may be presented to the brethren as a model of 
many that ought to be written: 

Dear Sir: Mr. and Mrs. 
leaving here today for your city. Mr. 
is engineer with the S———_—_——__________ 
& W—————_—_——_ Co. Mr. ———-—_—__ is 
a member of this church and you will find him 
a great help in your work. I hope that you will 
be able to locate him and interest him in your 
work. 


are 


Sincerely yours, 
(Rey.) 
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There are hundreds of fine men and women 
from our churches in the north and east com- 
ing to the rapidly growing cities of the South. 
Our churches in these cities are not as well 
known as we would desire, and many persons 
are lost to us because we do not know of their 
coming; other stronger churches attract their 
attention and they become interested there be- 
fore we discover them. 

A letter like the above can be written in two 
or three minutes, and it may save to the denom- 
ination splendid men and women, and help to 
bring them into active work in our churches in 
these new centers of population.—The Congre- 
gationalist. 


A BOOSTER CALINDAR. 


The “Weekly Bulletin” of Olivet Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., prints on the inside of its calendar 
between the two pages an attendance ther- 
mometer. In the copy sent to us is written in, 
under November 5th, 302 as the number out to 
morning worship and 258 at Sunday School, and 
underneath are the words: _ ‘What are you do- 
ing to increase these numbers?” The idea 
is a splendid one and deserves wider use. 

This same calendar carries on its front cover 
a notice as follows: 


Whosoever Will. 

To all who mourn and need comfort, to 
all who are friendless and want friendship, 
to all who are homeless and want shelter- 
ing love, to all who pray and to all who do 
not, but ought, to all who sin and need a 
Saviour; this church opens wide its doors 
and makes free a place, and in the name of 
Jesus, the Lord, says, 

“Welcome!” 


CHILDREN’S MOVING PICTURES IN THE 
CHURCH. 

We have heard of a number of churches that 
are putting on Friday afternoon or Saturday 
moving picture entertainments in the church 
. for children and their mothers, or children with 
or without parents. Some invite adults to 
come if they desire. 


The reason for this is to select good pictures 
suitable for children. Often there are other 
features of interest, but the whole purpose is 
to minister to the children, in the church, in a 
helpful way. It has a good reflex effect upon 
the church in the community, but should be 
taken up especially to minister to the children, 


IF YOU BELIEVE THIS PUBLISH IT. 
The New Christianity. 

The “New Christianity” rising all about us is 
the simple but mighty gospel of Jesus, enriched 
by science and democracy, enforced by the 
philanthropic impulse, and operated through 
the educational method. It puts character 
building above creed-making; deeds of love 
above dogmas of wrath; service above sacra- 
ment; obedience to moral law above belief in 
theological statements. 

The New Christianity finds the service of God 
in helpfulness to man, the way of salvation in 
the path of righteousness, the only authority in 
love and reason. All truth, its Scripture; all 
men, its field and fellowship; all loving souls, 


its saints and ministers; a kingdom of heaven 
on earth for all, its ideal and inspiration. 


A GOOD ILLUSTRATION. ae 
Proper illustrations for church advertising 
are hard to get. This one comes to us from 
the folder of Rev. E. L. Reiner, of Chicago. 


Bring your disinterested friends. 


LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS IN THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Lesson Number II. 


Last month we printed Lesson Number 1 on 
“The True Life.’ This month it-is on “The 
Enemies of the True Life.” The lessons are to 
be used in classes of young people or in the 
home. It is expected that each one will use a 
Bible to look over and read the passages: 

1. Did you ever know anyone who lived a 
perfect life? Psa. 14:2, 3; Rom. 3:23; James 
2:10. 

2. What leads us into sin? 
(see Gen. 3:1-6). 

3. What.is sin? 1 John 3:4: 2 tohnssyii> 
James 4:17; Rom. 14:28. 


James 1:13-14 


4. How does sin show itself in our lives? 
Gal. 5:19-21; Rev. 21:8. 

5. How does sin affect our lives? Gen. 3:9- 
10; Psa. 66:18; Judges 16:17. 

6. What is the result of sin? Rom. 6:23; 
Ezek. 18:4; James 1:15. 

7. Whom do we hurt when we sin? Luke 


15:18) Psa bls4e2 Sam. 18tssebrovucvour 


MEN’S CONFERENCE ON EFFICIENCY. 

The following outline was recently used in 
our church at a “Men’s Rally.” Copies of the 
outline were placed in the hands of every man, 
and the subject was gone over by the minister 
as leader. At the close the men discussed the 
kind of work they thought it best to take up 
for the year, and then appointed a committee 
to recommend a plan: 

Efficiency in Church Work. 

Efficiency means producing the best and 
largest possible results at a minimum cost. 
Efficiency is being applied to Business—to 
Community Development—to Municipal Affairs, 
etc. In a limited way it has been applied to 
Religious Work. For example, Y. M. C. A. and 
kindred organizations. The administration of 
charity and in some churches large and small. 
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The Usual Methods of Chureh Work. 

Preaching. One good service a day. In some 
cases morning, and in others evening. People 
attend or not as fancy takes them. 

Sunday School, usually separate from church 
organization. Supports itself. Pupils attend 
church or not as fancy strikes them. 

Prayer meeting, often poorly attended. 

Ladies’ Aid, usually a vigorous body working 
to raise money. 

Men’s Club, often for social relations only. 

Young People’s Society, usually working in- 
dependently. No co-ordination of agencies. 
Overlapping. 


The Business Of the Church. 


Finances. Carried on in traditional ways. 1. 
Pew Rent System. 2. Donations. 3. Sub-_ 
scription Papers. 4. Begging Bees. 5. Indi- 


vidual Collector. 6. Hit or Miss Plan. 7. Free 
Will Offerings. 8. Assessments. 9. Tithing. 
10. Simplex Plan. 11. Duplex Plan. 12. 
Spasm Plan. i3. Church Suppers, Fairs, En- 
tertainments. 
The Modern Ideas Applied to the Church. 
1. A Vision of the Purpose of the Church. 


(a) Agency for bringing in the kingdom of 
God. 

(b) A haven for weary souls. 

(c) An agency for the religious education of 


the young. 

(d) A rescue station. 

(e) A center for community uplift. 

(f) A part of a world-wide movement for 
Brotherhood and Peace. 

2. Organize the Church to Carry out this 
Modern Program. 

1. Department of Business. 
3. Religious Education. 4. Missions. 
cial Service. 

Study of Two Departments For Illustration. 


1. Business. 
Modern Methods. 


2. Evangelism. 
5. So- 


Every Member Canvass. 
Duplex Envelopes. Reports. All receipts and 
expenditures in budgets. Ladies’ Aid doing 
church work rather than money raising. (See 
Agar’s Business Program in “Church Finance,” 
page 81.) 

Social Service. 

Community service, municipal uplift, philan- 
thropiecs, etc. Real attempt to solve social 
problems. 

The Place Of the Men in the Church Program. 

Office bearers. Organized into clubs and 
classes. Brotherhood or Men’s Club to co-oper- 
ate with minister and to win men to the church. 
Social service program. Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club to make the evening service a success. 
Men’s Bible Class. The men to feel their power 
and work for the whole church program, not 
leaving the success or failure of the church to 
depend upon the minister. 


CORRALLING MEN AT ST. LOUIS. 


A successful device for corralling the men is 
that recently employed with good results at Pil- 
grim Church, St. Louis. Fathers, grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers were seasonally invited 


to the patriotic celebration Sunday morning, 
February 20, when a large piece of white cloth 
had been prepared with a square of blue in 
the corner. The invitations to the fathers were 
in the form of cards, red on one side. These 
were brought back with the signatures of the 
fathers upon them, and so laid upon the canvas 
as to make the red stripes of the American flag. 

The invitations to the grandfathers were in 
the form of white stars—that of the great- 
grandfathers being larger. These were laid on 
the square of blue to complete the flag. The 
response to this tempting program was in the 
form of the presence at church of two great- 
grandfathers, 41 grandfathers and 98 fathers, 
totaling in number over 150 out of a congrega- 
tion of 621. 


NEW INTEREST IN MISSIONS. 


We wish to commend here the splendid mis- 
sionary methods and helps provided by the 
Christian Lantern Slide and Lecture Bureau, 28 
West Lake St., Chicago. Mr. Swartout has been 
of great help to pastors throughout the country. 
Recently he has developed a plan of missionary 
evangelism that is proving very effective. For 
a number of years the writer used his mission- 
ary slides. We drew large crowds, made money 
by the enterprise and accomplished a world of 
good. 


A NEW DEVOTIONAL BOOK. 


One day while calling on a sick minister we 
noticed a very attractive little gilt edged, black 
leather bound book on his table. It was “Walks 
and Words of Jesus and New Sayings,” com- 
piled by Rev. M. N. Olmsted, and published by 
G. Mortimer McClintock, 87 Kilby St., Boston. 
Upon opening the book we found to our delight 
pages of large type combining the four Gospels. 
Every word of Jesus is printed in very large 
black type, and the connecting narrative in 
smaller type. 

We used a copy one day in the pulpit with the 
result that twenty people ordered copies for 
themselves. 


PRINT THIS ON YOUR CALENDAR. 

I am the greatest criminal in history. 

I have killed more men than have fallen in 
all the wars of the world. 

I have turned men into brutes. 

I have made millions of homes unhappy. 

I have transformed many ambitious youths 
into hopeless parasites. 

I make smooth the downward path for count- 
less millions. 

I destroy the weak and weaken the strong. 

I make the wise man a fool and trample the 
fool into his folly. 

I ensnare the innocent. 

The abandoned wife knows me; the hungry 
children know me; the parents whose child has 
bowed their gray head in sorrow know me. 

I have ruined millions and shall try to ruin 
millions more. 

I AM ALCOHOL. 


RAISING PRAYER MEETING ATTENDANCE. 

We take the following interesting “Prayer 
Meeting Method” from the calendar of Ply- 
mouth Church, Seattle: 
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It has been agreed that Plymouth Church 
should have a prayer meeting with a minimum 
average attendance of 200 and to have it by 
February 1st. In order to attain this objective 
there is to be a contest between the women and 
men. Mrs. Everett Smith has consented to cap- 
tain the women, and Mr. L. F. Swift the men. 
The contest will start next Thursday (21st). 
Each male present will count ten points, and 
each female six points. The count will be taken 
and announced at 7:40 o’ clock p. m. 


SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR SERMONS. 
Mrs. E. A. Talbott. 


For Ourselves. 
For the Church. 
1. Victorious Believers of the First Century. 
2. Victorious Believers in Other Times and 
Lands: 
3. Victorious Believers of our Own Times 
and Land. 
4. How to Achieve a Victorious Faith. 
5. Difficulties and Hindrances Met. 
6. Victorious Faith for Ourselves Today. 


SOME FINE SERIES OF SUNDAY EVENING 
SERMONS. 


. Short Talks to Men of Business. 
Luke, the Physician. 
Zebedee, the Fisherman. 
Elisha, the Farmer. 
Zenas, the Lawyer. 
Cornelius, the Soldier. 
Jubal, the Musician. 
Abel, the Shepherd. 
Nimrod, the Hunter. 
Ahithophel, the Politician. 
Levi, the Customs Officer. 
The Crisis of Youth. 
To Young Men: 
The Young Man and Personal Purity. 
The Young Man and Crime. 
The Young Man and the Legalized Liquor 
Traffic. 
The Young Man and Another Young Man. 
To Young Women: 
The Young Woman and Her Tongue. 
The Young Woman and Her Mother. 
The Young Woman and Pleasure. 
The Young Woman and Her Future Hus- 
band. 


Great Questions for Men of Today. 
The Bible—What is It? 
The Church—What Claim Has It? 
Jesus Christ—Who is He? 
What is a Christian? 
Is God in the World Now? 
Does God Forgive Sins? 
Does God Answer Prayer? 
Does God Send Trouble? 
Does God Punish Sin After Death? 
Heaven—How Shall We Think of It? 
Some of God’s Heroes. 
Savonarola, the Florentine Patriot. 
Martin Luther, the Hero of the German Re- 
formation, 
General Gordon, the Hero of Khartoum. 
John Knox, the Hero of Scotland. 
John Bunyan, the Dreamer of Bedford Jail. 
John Wesley, the Hero of Methodism. 
—Selected. 


PRINT THIS ON YOUR CALENDAR. 

What is Christianity? 

In the home, it is kindness; in business, it 
is honesty; in society, it is courtesy; in work, it 
is thoroughness; in play, it is fairness; toward 
the fortunate, it is congratulation; toward the 
unfortunate, it is pity; toward the weak, it is 
help; toward the wicked, it is resistance; to- 
ward the strong, it is trust; toward the peni- 
tent, it is forgiveness; and toward God, it is 
reverence and love.—Pres. Hyde. 


A CHURCH MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


At the mid-week service, on February 9th, at 
Lawrence, Kansas, a memorial service was held 
for the 11 members who passed away during 
the year 1915. This is an anunual custom of 
Plymouth, the memorial service coming on the 
Wednesday night preceding Lincoln’s birthday. 
There was much of Lawrence history in the 
memorials, for many of those who passed away 
during the year had helped to make the city 
and its history, and the credit that was due to 
the brave men and women was given to them 
by those who wrote and read of their lives and 
work. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT IN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


At the Plymouth Church, Lawrence Kansas, a 
new department has been organized for high 
school students. The organization consists of 
a superintendent, who, together with the teach- 
ers and the presidents of the classes, form a 
council. There are four committees, new mem- 
bership, social, live-wire and progress. The 
progress committee purposes to work along 
religious lines and the live-wire along the line 
of social service and mutual helpfulness. A 
George Washington supper and party was held 
in the parlors of the church for all high school 
students, at which time the organization of the 
department was completed. 


THE BIG SING IDEA. 


A number of churches of which we have re- 
cently heard hold a “big sing’ at the beginning 
of the evening service. It is, of course, a “song 
service,” but it has a new name and a new em- 
phasis. It takes a good leader to make it go. 
Some of them encourage the people to whistle, 
and they intrduce various kinds of instruments, 
making it popular. 


AN INGENIOUS PASTOR’S METHODS. 

We have been more than interested in a re- 
cent article on church work by Rev. Irvin Me- 
Murray, of Seneca, Kansas, in “The Seneca 
Tribune” for November 23, 1916. The article is 
illustrated with a picture of the church, a pic- 
ture of the pastor and eleven other “cuts,” the 
whole occupying an entire page of the news- 
paper. 

We have seldom seen so many devices calcu- 
lated to help a busy pastor with his work or cal- 
culated to keep an average minister busy with 


his work. If you wish a copy send two cents 
to Mr. McMurray. 
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THE CHURCH AN ASSET TO THE 
COMMUNITY. 

The pastor at River Falls, Wisconsin, once is- 
sued a folder in the interest of church going. 
Among other things he presented a diagram of 
hours that might be used in many ways. For 
example, he printed a sort of ledger page as 
follows: 
Sunday hours 
In sleep 
In church (morning and evening) 2 
MOLEVOUTGEliom ene nia Eee ee 14 


eRe ere pO.) aleve se Gee babe wes ee 


24 equals 24 
The diagram is a suggestion of the small 
amount of time really given to the church and 
an appeal to give more time and with greater 
generosity. 


“HELPS” ON JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


The Sunday School lessons this year on 
John’s Gospel have been the means of bringing 
out many excellent commentaries. We have 
come across two very interesting ones. “John’s 
Gospel, The Greatest Book in the World,” by 
Robert E. Speer, 50 cents, and “The Gospel of 
John,” by Charles R. Erdman, 60 cents. Both 
of these excellent little books may be had of 
The Westminster Press, 509 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, I11. 


AN-EVERY-MEMBER CANVASS PASTORAL 
LETTER. 


Rev. W. L. Stidger, pastor of the large and 
influential First Methodist Church of San Jose, 
Cal., sent out the following letter to all his 
members recently, urging them to follow him in 
supporting the church work. It is a good let- 
ter and carries a spirit of encouragement worth 
emulating. The letter is as follows: 

Dear Folks, 
It’s Here, 
The Big Day, 
At Least, 
It’s Near. 
Now this is to be: 

A perfectly frank, open letter from me to 
you; from the preacher to his members, and 
his church friends. Many of these letters will 
come to you who are not members, but who are 
friends of this church; who are interested in 
it. We like you or you wouldn’t get this letter. 
We want your advice and just a little, at least 
of your regular financial support. 

Perhaps you'll be startled at the frankness 
of this letter. Maybe you'll be surprised when 
I tell you how much I, personally, mean to 
give to the church. I do not do it to boast, but 
just so that you may know that I do not ask 
my folks to do one whit better than I am will- 
ing to do myself. 


GET SMITH TO CHURCH: 


The Jeaflet “Getting up Steam”? is ‘‘a stirring 
appeal to men who stay away from church;” 
“timely and strong, sane and winsome. 
Copies for distribution one cent each in lots 
of 25 or more, 500, 34c each. 


L. L. BINGHAM ESTHERVILLE, IA. 


I believe in tithing. I give a tenth of my 
salary before I spend one cent of it. I do not 
force that system on you unless you believe in 
it. That is the only standard that I know. 
That means that I expect to make a pledge of 
$5.50 a week to this church; $2.00 of it for cur- 
rent expenses and $3.00 of it for benevolences. 
I reserve the balance of my tithe for charity 
that I hope to do outside of my church, but the 
larger portion I trust with my ehurch. 


I do not know your income; nor do I desire 
to know it. I trust the Lord has been good to 
you. I do not attempt to insist that you give 
any certain amount. I trust you completely. 
Make a pledge today. I feel certain that you 
will double the pledge that you have already 
made when you know that this means that no 
extra collections will be taken in the church. 
I am anxious that our church services be free 
from extra collections. If you all will help, 
even a little, we can do this. 


Stay at home Sunday afternoon. It’s just 
a friendly - church - get-together-to-talk-things- 
over visit. Let’s laugh out loud and be glad 
Sunday evening because we have given gener- 
ously. A little each week in the envelopes and 
you won’t miss it. 


Sincerely, 


INCREASE ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It?s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
everseen Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas avd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
$42 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church by using 

our Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards 

for almost every occasion in church and Sunday School 
work, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souvenirs, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards, class ping, ucvelty 
invitation folders, and lota more that you will be glad to 
know about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The Woolverton Printing & Publishing Co. 
OSAGE, IOWA 


Unusual 
A Mean Scheme. 


“Why don’t you buy something at my table?” 
demanded the girl at the church fair. 

“Because I only buy from the homely girls,” 
said the man. “They have a harder time mak- 
ing sales.” 

The girl was not offended, and he worked 
this right down the line. 

* * * * 


A Difficult Passage. 


“T thought you were preaching, Uncle Bob,” 
said the Colonel, to whom the elderly negro 
had applied for a job. 

“Yessah, Ah wus,” replied Uncle; “but Ah 
guess Ah ain’t smart enough to expound de 
Scriptures. Ah almost stahved to deff tryin’ 
to explain de true meanin’ uv de line what says 
‘De Gospel am free.’ Dem fool niggahs thought 
dat it meant dat Ah wuzn’t to git no salary.” 

* * * * 
Effective Strategy. 


A clergyman was annoyed by people talking 
and giggling in church. He paused, looked at 
the disturbers, and said: “I am always afraid 
to expose those who misbehave, for this reason: 
Some years ago, as I was preaching, a young 
man who sat before me was laughing, talking 
and making uncouth grimaces. I paused and 
administered a severe rebuke. After the service 
a gentleman said to me, ‘Sir, you have made a 
great mistake. That young man whom you re- 
proved is an idiot.’ Since then I have been 
afraid to reprove those who misbehave them- 
selves in church, lest I should repeat the mis- 
take and reprove another idiot.” During the 
rest of the service there was good order. 

ok * * * 
Cloud of Suspicion. 

Colored pastor, dismissing congregation: 
“De membahs what am pervided wid umbrellas 
will please wait till I take a look at ’em. Since 
de mysterious disappearance of my own um- 
brella last Sunday dar am a cloud ob suspicion 
floating ober dis yer church which has got to 
be dispelled.” 

* * * * 


“I Did.” 


“Before I married you, was there any idiot 
crazy over you?” he roared. “There was one,” 
she answered composedly. “Well, I wish you 
had married him,” was the vehement rejoinder. 
“T did.” 


* * * * 


Christian Giving! Worth Trying. 

One of our prominent authors and clergymen 
was attending a dinner recently when the con- 
versation turned to charity, whereupon the dis- 
tinguished guest remarked: 


“Speaking of charity reminds me of the 
millionaire who lay dying. He had lived a life 
of which, as he now looked back on it, he felt 
none too proud. To the minister at his bedside 
he muttered weakly: 

“<Tf I leave a hundred thousand dollars or so 
to the church, will my salvation be assured?’ 

“The minister answered cautiously, . “I 
wouldn’t like to be positive, but it’s well worth 
trying,’ ” 


And She Probably Told Her Husband. 
A local preacher, who was in the habit of | 
taking his wife with him to his preaching-ap- 
pointments, said on arrival at the chapel in a 
country town: 
“My dear, you go in there; you will be all 
right. I must go round to the vestry.” 


In the vestibule the wife was met by a kind- 
hearted steward, who, after giving her a hearty 
welcome and a hymn-book, conducted her to a 
comfortable seat. At the close of the service 
the same kind-hearted steward gave her a 
hearty shake of the hand, adding how pleased 
he would be to see her at the services each 
Sunday. Then, whispering, he said, “But let 
me tell you, we don’t get a duffer like this in 
the pulpit every Sunday.” 

* * * * 


A Gentle Hint. 


“J gee you have your arm in a sling,” said 
the inquisitive passenger. “Broken, isn’t it?” 
“Yes, sir,’ responded the other passenger. 

‘Meet with an accident?” 
“No, broke it while trying to pat myself on 
the back.” 
“Great Scott! What for?” 
“For minding my own business.” 
* * * * 


The Familiar Story. 

“When Jones bought his new house it was 
with the express understanding that he should 
have a room all of his own—a den or study.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean. Did he get it?” 

“Yes, and his wife furnished it.” 

“How?” 

“With a sewing-machine, a cutting table, two 
dressers, dummies, three sewing chairs, and a 
full-length mirror.” 


(Continued from page 438.) 

will of Jehovah, he would give me whatever I 
wanted, but I soon came to see it could not 
mean that, for I might desire things that were 
not right, but wrong, and I knew Jehovah could 
not be a partner in anything that was wrong. 
But as I meditated carefully over its meaning, 
all became clear. I found it meant that in this 
“abiding life’ I would be given new desires 
and that my new desires would be only for 
things that were right. To abide in Christ is 
to be so changed inwardly as to hate the evil 
and love the good. That is what happened in 
my case. I soon found that I had 

New desires 

New affections 

New aspirations and ambitions 


and I think it could scarcely be possible for 
any one to have continuously a happier life 
than mine has been, for with these new de- 
sires flowing into my branch life from the vine 
life, I have been doing just what I have wanted 
to do all my life. Now, when one can do just 
what he wants to do he surely should be happy, 
and when one can add to that “the witness of 
a good conscience” and be conscious of God’s 
approval, surely that is ideal happiness. Here 
again a “covenant keeping God” according to 
his riches on a divine scale has blessed me 
“exceeding abundantly above” all my highest 
desires or thoughts. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATION IS LIKE A HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE OLD WORLD 
BENJAMIN SCHLIPF, BUCHAREST, ROUMANIA 


God’s Word, a Two-Edged Sword. 
Heb. 4:12; Matt. 24:41. 


A young miller in Sweden, named John Sven- 
son, was converted by reading the Bible. As 
he had become a new creature, he refused to 
continue the old life of sin, which angered his 
comrade, Andrew Peterson, son of the mill- 
owner. One day when John had gone out, An- 
drew found his Bible and decided to destroy it, 
as it was the cause of the change in his friend. 
Before throwing it into the stream that turned 
the mill wheel, he opened the book at random 
and his eyes fell upon the words in Matt. 24:41: 
“Two shall be grinding at the mill; the one 
shall be taken and the other left.” The look 
had been brief, but the words had flashed into 
the heart like lightning and he found himself 
reading them again and again. Instead of 
throwing the Book away, he placed it back in 
John’s room, and upon his return, asked his 
aid in finding the path of life. 


A young lady found her chambermaid reading 
the Word and said to her: “You poor melan- 
colic soul, how can you find pleasure in reading 
such a book!” THarly next morning the maid 
found her mistress bathed in tears after a sleep- 
less night, and upon inquiring the reason, the 
lady gave her this answer: “I saw one word 
in your book and that has robbed me of my 
rest, that awful word, eternity.” 


(306) 


Come to Jesus. (307) 
John 6:37; Isa. 45:22; John 3:14-15. 

Philip Rode, an eccentric preacher of the 
Wupperthal, once visited an old lady and found 
her sitting on the doorstep. He seated himself 
and began a conversation this wise: “Well, 
how are you? You are standing, as we some- 
times say, with one foot already in the grave. 
Have you thought seriously of God. the judg- 
ment and eternity?” He had to wait a few mo- 
ments for his answer; the lady then broke out 
in tears and said: “My God, man, what a ques- 
tion you ask me! Is there hope that an 80-year- 
old sinner can find grace?” Rode answered: 
“Dear old mother, if you sincerely desire grace 
and if you are sorry for your sins, look up to 
the Saviour of sinners, who came to seek and 
save the lost.’ The word struck home and 
when some time after the old lady had reached 
the end of her pilgrimage, she entered the val- 
ley of the dark shadows with the faith of the 
Psalmist who said: “I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff comfort 


me ” 


Where Is My Saviour? (308) 
Isa. 66:13; John 14:27; Matt. 7:7: 
A little girl lost her father, and a short time 


afterward her mother, and from the day of her 


mother’s burial was not to be comforted. Her 
need was brought to the attention of a wealthy 
and benevolent lady, who took the child into 
her home and supplied her with everything 
which usually fills a child’s heart with joy. The 
little one refused to play with the toys and 
merely tasted the food, while her constant 
plaint was, “I want my mother; take me to my 
mother.” After a few months her little heart 
broke because of its longing and she went to 
be with her mother. Try to satisfy your soul 
with the tinsel and the husks of this world’s 
pleasures; you cannot still its call: “Give me 
Jesus, give me salvation.” 


But give it Christ and the kingdom of God and 
uncounted blessings will come in and en- 
rich your life. Will you not seek Jesus, your 
Saviour, this day, for the comforting assurance 
is given: “Seek and ye shall find?” 


He Alone Can Help. 
Acts 4:12; Matt. 11:28; Rom. 8:33-34. 

At a very dangerous place in the Riesenge- 
birge (giant mountains), the mountain range 
between Bohemia and Silesia, there is a crucifix. 
A mountain climber asked his guide why they 
had the image of Christ there and not one of 
the saints, as at other dangerous places. He 
answered: ~ “You see, sir, the others are not 
powerful enough to give protection here. This 
place is so very dangerous, that if the Lord 
Jesus himself did not keep watch, many would 
not return home safely.” 

Pity him for his superstition, if you will, but 
believe this truth which is as immovable and 
irrefragable as the giant mountains themselves, 
that in the crucial moments in man’s history— 
life, death and the judgment (for his history 
goes on beyond the grave), One only can save. 
Christian institutions are good in their place, 
but their influence upon us for good is condi- 
tioned by our acceptance of their founder. No 
institution can save, but Christ can and will 
save all who place their trust in him. 


(309) 


I Give Myself to Him. 
2 Cor. 8:5; Prov. 23:26. 

At the close of a service a little girl brought 
a bouquet of flowers to the pastor. “Why do 
you give me such beautiful flowers?” he asked 
the little maid, who replied: “Because I love 
you.” “And do you bring such gifts of love to 
the Lord Jesus, too?” he asked. The dear little 
one replied with smiling face: “O, I give my- 
self to him.” 

Paul relates of the saints in Macedonia, that 
“they gave their own selves unto the Lord.” 
The result was that they had “an abundance of 
joy,” despite their “great trial of affliction,” and 
that God gave them the grace to be richly lib- 


(310) 
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eral despite their deep poverty. That giving 
oneself to the Lord brings us grace to bear in 
patience what would otherwise be unbearable, 
may be seen from an incident in the life of Ger- 
hard Tersteegen. He was one day going through 
one of the streets of his home town, Muehlheim, 
when someone threw a bottomless basket over 
his head so that his arms were pinioned. The 
onlookers laughed at him, but quietly removing 
the basket, Tersteegen said: “This is not by 
any means a crown of thorns.” 


Christ, God’s Son. 
Matt. 16:16; John 20:29. 
A professor of theology claimed within the 
hearing of the present German Emperor that 
Jesus was only a man like any of us. His ma- 
jesty inquired of him: “Have you ever said in 
your classroom: I am the Vine, ye are the 
branches?” “No, your majesty.” “Well,” replied 
the. emperor, “no one beside Christ has ever 
said those words of himself, and no one can, 
without exposing himself to ridicule. That he 
spoke so divinely is proof for me of his divin- 
ity.” The same can be said of other words of 
our Saviour, i. e.: “I am the Light of the 
world; I am the way, the truth and life,” ete. 
A fine, cultured young man said his reason 
forbade him to believe that Christ is God’s 
Son. However, he promised a Christian friend 
to pray about it at home. On his knees, the 
recollection came that 25 years before he had 
prayed at his mother’s knee. He recalled her 
triumphant death. Tears came to eyes that had 
not wept in years; the Spirit labored with the 
softened heart and the young man arose from 
his knees to say: “My Lord and my God.” Any 
honest doubter, who is willing to investigate 
the claims of Christ may have the same experi- 
ence. : 


(311) 


High Time to Awake. 
Rome lasts Heb: sav: san 9b. 7. 


Plinius, the famous naturalist of olden times, 
says of the mole: ‘‘Moriendo incipit oculus 
aperire” (dying, he begins to open his eyes). 
Plinius was right. As long as the mole is 
healthy, and bores and digs in the earth) his 
little eyes are tightly closed. When he feels 
he is dying, he seeks daylight. How many peo- 
ple act just so regarding spiritual truth! Jesus 
is the Light of the world. In the night of our 
sorrows and doubts and mysteries he appears, 
the bright and moving star, shedding light and 
hope into hearts that are receptive. So many, 
however, are blind to all this until the day of 
dying comes to them. How mean and small 
does their burrowing in earthly things then 
appear to them! 

A woman of 65 years came into my study. 
She told me how religious she had been, that 
she had seldom missed a service in the church, 
etc. What did she want of me, you ask? She 
wanted to know the path that leads to peace, 
she wanted to know that her sins were forgiven. 
We talked, and we prayed. A few days later 
she returned with her face radiating the joy 
of her heart. ‘How glad I am,” she exclaimed, 
“Jesus is mine.” But why wait so long to enjoy 
this peace and have this assurance when you 
can have it today? 


(312) 


Waiting! 
Heb. 9:28; 2 Tim. 4:8. 
In an asylum for the poor was an old couple, 
with whom the visiting clergyman delighted to 
talk. The old man, a paralytic, sat beside the 
small table near the stove with his hat upon 


(313) 


his head to protect himself from the 
draught. As he was rather deaf, the min- 
ister called loudly into his ear: “Well, 


William, how are you?” “I am waiting,’ was 
the reply. “For what are you waiting?” was 
the next question. “For the appearing of my 
Lord,” answered the old saint. “Why are you 
so anxious for his appearing, William?” asked 
the clergyman. “Ah,” said old William, and 
his face lighted up the while, “I am expecting 
great things when he shall come. Has he not 
promised a crown of righteousness unto all 
that love his appearing? Then I am to see 
what eye hath not seen and to hear what no 
ear hath heard, and to enjoy all the blessed 
things God has prepared for them that love 
him. Have I not reason to wait with deep, 
earnest longing for his appearing?” 


Would we not do well in these days of haste 
and worry to learn of old William of the poor- 
house to wait and long for Christ’s coming? 


A Spiritualist Unmasked. 


Charles Greville, a leader of London fash- 
ionable society early in the last century, once 
went to see a notorious “medium.” The spirit- 
ualist fixed his attention at once upon Greville, 
whose gray hair and wrinkled face pointed him 
out as a safe subject. With much emotion he 
exclaimed, “There is an aged lady behind your 
chair.” “How interesting!’ replied Greville. 
“She is very, very like you.” “Indeed; who 
can it be?” She lifts her hands to bless you. 
Her hands are now resting over your head.” 
“Pray, tell me,’ said Greville, with a slight 
tremor in his voice, ‘who this mysterious 
visitant may be.” “It is your mother,” said the 
medium; “she says she is perfectly happy, and 
she watches you constantly.” ‘Dear soul,” 
murmured Greville. “She tells me you will 
join her soon, and be happy with her.” Then 
Greville said gravely, in the sweetest tones, 
“That is extremely likely, for I am going to 
take tea with her at five o’clock.” 


He Went Blind. 


“What misfortune then happened to Bishop 
Odo?” was a question asked of the history 
class, according to a correspondent of the 
London “Spectator.” “He went blind,’ ‘one 
pupil answered. An explanation was demanded. 
“There, sir!” triumphantly exclaimed the 
youthful historian, ‘the book says so.” The 
sentence indicated read, “Odo was deprived of 
his see.” 

* * * * 


No success is anything but absolute failure 
unless its purpose is to increase the sum of 
human good and happiness.—Frances Willard. 

A Roman soldier outstrips favored Israel in 
faith; perhaps at the judgment Socrates will 
rise up, to condemn members of our Christian 
churches.—Baugher. 
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PREACHER’S SCRAP BOOK 


Temptations of The City. 
Jas. Lao. 

Dr. Fred Winslow Adams has been getting 
opinions of a number of eminent persons as to 
the most dangerous temptations that beset 
young men and women in New York. He has 
accumulated a “harvest of wisdom,” that led 
the New York Times to give it editorial atten- 
tion. One gives as the result of his observa- 
tions one word, “Women.” Another says, “It 
is the impulse to expend in excess of income,” 
in order to keep up with those who are more 
prosperous. Miss Katharine B. Davis speaks 
for the young women: “The desire for pleas- 
ure of the kind that is typified in the glamour 
and glare of Broadway, of the theaters and 
cabarets.” Miss Cratty, of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, boils her knowledge 
down to one word: ‘Clothes.’ John Wana- 
maker says, “Wasting one’s time is at the bot- 
tom of more sin and temptation than any other 
cause.” The editorial closes with these words: 
“Put in its shortest terms, the most dangerous 
temptations to men and women, young and 
younger—there are no old folks nowadays—are 
the temptations to which they succumb. All 
others are negligible.” 


(314) 


Positive Morality. (315) 


Matt. 25:40, 45. 

“IT am applying for a position in a bank, sir. 
Some recommendations are required, and I 
thought you might be willing to give me one,” 
John Forbes said confidently to Dr. Brown. 

The clergyman sat still, looking very thought- 
ful. “I certainly should like to recommend 
you, John,” he said at length, “but I am won- 
dering just what I can say truthfully that will 
impress the bank in your favor.” 

John’s face showed surprise. “Why I can’t 
think of anything very wrong that I have done,” 
he said, after a pause. 

“That’s exactly as I had rated you,” replied 
the doctor, “and I must admit that the rating 
does not impress me very favorably. Suppose 
that you wanted work as a porter, and the bank 
wanted to know whether you were physically 
strong enough for the work? I might be able 
to mention one hundred diseases you did not 
have, but that would not answer the question. 
The bank would not want to know how many 
diseases you didn’t have, but how much phys- 
ical strength you did have. 

“T’d like to believe that it was different with 
you morally, but honesty compels me to say I 
never have seen an intimation of it in your life. 
I never heard of you doing anything very 
wrong, but neither have I heard of your doing 
anything very good. You haven’t been posi- 
tively vicious, as some of your friends have, 
but I sometimes fear that you have no more 
attained a moral character than they. 

“You have only drifted. You have let your- 
self float along the line of least resistance. 
You have frittered away your time and your 
opportunities. You just barely escaped failure 
all the way through your high-school course. 
So far you have escaped doing anything very 
wrong. You also have escaped doing anything 


verg good.” 


“I might have expected some efficiency ex- 
pert to look at things that way, but I didn’t 
think a Christian minister would!” said John 
sullenly. 


“That’s exactly the Christian point of view 
and the Christian teaching,” returned the doc- 
tor. “Jesus in one of his parables told of a 
number of people who suffered punishment 
after death. It is a striking fact that not one 
of them was condemned for wrong things he 
had done, but for right things he had left un- 
done . John Forbes, turn about and face the 
thing squarely. You haven’t been a man—you 
have been a kind of jellyfish. You haven’t been 
anything positive. You have been a trailer, a 
hanger-on, a negative weakling. Let me see 
you for one week positively do something that 
is hard to do, something you are disinclined to 
try and less inclined to stick at, and then come 
back and I’ll give you the recommendation.” 

“T’m pretty mad,” said John, “but I’m going 
to do as you say.” 

“T want you to keep mad until you have done 
it,” replied Doctor Brown.—Youth’s Companion. 


Permanent Impressions. (316) 
A letter written forty-one hundred years ago 
has just been opened and read at the University 
of Pennsylvania. It was written in a language 
long dead, but the learned men of the univer- 
sity were able to translate it. The envelope 
had to be opened with a mallet, for it was made 
of baked clay. Paper had not been invented 
forty-one centuries ago. The way of writing 
letters then was to press or scratch the charac- 
ters in soft clay, and then bake the clay. This 
proved to be a business letter, a rather haughty 
order from a business man to one of his em- 
ployes, concerning a deal in flour. The lan- 
guage is Sumerian, and very few men in the 
world are acquainted with that forgotten 
tongue. This clay tablet was lately recovered 
from the ruins of the ancient city of Babylon. 
Another tablet proved to be a spelling lesson 
with some mistakes in it, which had been 
rubbed out in the soft clay by a boy’s thumb. 
The thumb print is as clear as if made yester- 
day. 


Interest. (317) 

People are interested in the things to which 
they give their money, strength or time. Fre- 
quently interest is aroused when a gift of some 
sort, however small, is made. The gift may be 
made as a matter of duty, but the interest 
aroused will lead us to make another gift as a 
matter of joy. 

With much work and sacrifice, a little church 
had been built on a mission field, but when a 
bell was needed, one woman, whose aid had 
been sought in vain, declared her belief that 
bells were a nuisance. Finally she was per- 
suaded to contribute five dollars, and when the 
bell had been purchased and swung, she was 
greatly pleased. 

“That’s the sweetest toned bell I ever heard!” 
she said. 
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Good For the Life That Now Is. 
time 4 Silas 
Dr. Nitobe, one of the leading Christian edu- 
cators in Tokyo, told recently of a school super- 
intendent who came to him and said: ‘Doctor 
Nitobe, I am in need of teachers. Will you give 
me a list of those who you think would be 
good for my district?” And Doctor Nitobe gave 
him a list of ten names of those whom he knew 
to be good teachers. The superintendent inter- 
viewed them all and came back to Dr. Nitobe 
and said: “I have chosen only four out of the 
ten whose names you gave me. They seemed 
to have a different spirit in their work from the 
others and appeal to me as the most qualified.” 
And Dr. Nitobe said it was rather significant 
that the four he had chosen were the only 
Christians. 
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The “Melting Pot.” 
Provero oly ia 

There is a stone seat upon the campus of 
Cornell University bearing the inscription, 
“Above all nations is humanity.” America is 
fast becoming a composite nation, rightly called 
“the melting pot of nations,” but unless beneath 
this pot there burns, highest of all, the fiame of 
Christianty, the pot is sure to boil over and 
quench the flames of law, liberty, education and 

philanthropy.—Record of Christian Work. 
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Perpetual Conflict. (320) 
De Pim Gs: 

Dr. Leonard Bacon was fond of telling a story 
of a Connecticut clergyman who many years 
ago made a visit to Boston and returned to his 
home. ‘Well, doctor,” said one of his parish- 
jioners, ‘do you bring us any news of Boston?” 
“Yes,” he replied, “the Lord reigns and the 
devil is trying to!” That was the tendency of 
events in those by-gone days, and that is the 
issue today. Evil is perpetually trying to usurp 
divine powers and to mount to the throne, truth 
is every now and then forced upon the scaffold; 
but God still reigns, and while the fight is not 
done, it is already won. The Church of Christ, 
obedient to his word, shall conquer, though it 
be only after many years and many tears, at 
the cost of untold sacrifice, and through blood 
and tribulation.—Zion’s Herald. 

Eternal or Temporary. 
2 Cor. 4:17, 18. 

Over the triple doorways of the Cathedral of 
Milan there are three inscriptions spanning the 
splendid arches. Over one is carved a beauti- 
ful wreath of roses, and underneath is the 
legend: ‘All that which pleases is but for a 
moment.” Over the other is sculptured a cross, 
and there are the words, “All that which trou- 
bles us is but for a moment.” But underneath 
the great central entrance to the main aisle is 
the inscription, ‘That only is important which 
is eternal.” If we realize always these three 
truths we shall live. as we do not now, for the 
permanent and the eternal.—s. S. Chronicle. 
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Influence. 

Prov. 22:6. 

In China a young father brought his baby son 
to the missionary for baptism, and asked that 
the little boy be given the name “Moo Dee.” The 
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missionary had never heard a Chinese name 
like that, and questioned the father concerning 
its origin. “I have heard of your man of God, ~ 
“Moody,” the father told him. “In our dialect 
‘Moo’ means ‘love,’ and ‘dee,’ ‘God.’ I would 
have my child, too, love God.” If Dwight L. 
Moody has heard in heaven of that incident no 
doubt he is profoundly affected by it. How far 
the influence of lives like that of Moody, Paton, 
Livingstone or Moffat reaches!—Zion’s Herald. 
Life Without the Bible. (323) 
Psa. 119:9; Prov. 8:36. 

A young lawyer, an infidel, boasted that he 
was going out west to locate in some place 
where there were no churches, Sunday Schools 
or Bibles. Before a year was out he wrote to 
a classmate, a young minister, begging him to 
come out where he was and start a Sunday 
School and preach, and “be sure to bring plenty 
of Bibles,” closing his letter with these words, 
“I have become convinced that a place without 
Christians and Sabbaths and churches and Bi- 
bles is too much like hell for any living man to 
stay in.’”—Record of Christian Work. 


Woodchuck Boys. 
Prov. 21:21. 

Gerald had come from the city to visit Uncle 
Phil in the country. He had noticed a group 
of houses down in the valley and as they ap- 
peared like “institution buildings” of some sort, 
he asked if that were “ a school or an asylum 
or something down there.” 

“That’s the George Junior Republic,” ex- 
plained Uncle Phil. “It’s a sort of farm school 
for boys who have gone wrong. There they are 
taught a great many things, chiefiy to be ‘good 
citizens.’ Indeed, the boys are called “citizens,’ 
and they elect their officials from among their 
own number, under the supervision of the re- 
public superintendent. Some of the boys never 
seem to ‘make good,’ and there are runaways 
who escape from the republic and drift back to 
a bad life if they are not found and brought 
back to the republic. But most of those fel- 
lows get such a taste of good, clean life at that 
farm school yonder that they prefer to do their 
best to make good citizens of themselves for 
life. 

“Now,” Uncle Phil went on, “I have some- 
times called those fellows when they are sent 
to the republic ‘woodchuck boys.’ Do you re- 
member that woodchuck that the dogs dug out 
of its hole the other morning? You asked if 
the woodchuck is good to eat. Well, Mr. John 
Burroughs is an authority on woodchucks and 
almost everything else in the line of wild life, 
and he says he tried to eat woodchuck once 
when he was a boy, and that he never felt in- 
clined to repeat the experiment. He says the 
woodchuck’s food ought to make his flesh as 
sweet and eatable as that of a sheep or cow, 
but that the animal spends so much of his time 
in pickle in the ground that his flesh is rank 
with the earth flavor, and no civilized man can 
relish it unless he is starving. 

“When a boy burrows among bad, unclean 
things ‘the earth flavor’ is sure to spoil him, 
even though he be a boy with a good home 
and a great deal else to help to make him a 
good citizen. Most of the republic boys have 
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not had parents and homes and friends like 
yours to help them to grow up clean and good, 
though some of them come from the very best 
of homes. But they get their heads filled in 
one way or another with wild, unclean, lawless 
thoughts, and the ‘earth flavor’ gets so rank 
in them that they have to be sent where they 
can be taught better things if they are ever to 
be really worth-while fellows. Many of the 
boys over yonder are getting the woodchuck 
out of them, I am happy to say. They’ll be 
‘good citizens’ all right, when they come to 
manhood.” 


“Good for them!” That is what Gerald said. 
But boys do not always say all that they think. 
Through his mind there was running something 
like this: “I guess a fellow about my size had 
better be careful not to be making a wood- 
chuck of himself.’—Northwestern Advocate. 


The Beauty of Unselfishness. 
2 Sam. 2:6. 

The story is told of a famous lady who once 
reigned in Paris society that she was so home- 
ly that her mother said one day: “My poor 
child, you are too ugly for any one ever to fall 
in love with you.” From that time Madame de 
Circourt began to be very kind to the pauper 
children of the village, the servants of the 
household, even the birds that hopped about 
the garden walls. She was always distressed 
if she happened to be unable to render a serv- 
ice. This good will toward everybody made 
her the idol of the city. Though her complex- 
ion was sallow, her gray eyes small and sunken, 
yet she held in devotion to her the greatest 
men of her time. Her unselfish interest in oth- 
ers made her, it is said, perfectly irresistible. 
Her life surely furnishes a valuable lesson.— 
Exchange. 
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One of the “Four Things.” 
Proy. 30:28 A. V. 

“There are four things which are little upon 
the earth, but they are exceeding wise.” 

These four things as enumerated in the Prov- 
erbs are: The ants, the conies, and the spider, 
who “taketh hold with her hands, and is in 
king’s palaces.” And surely, if she takes hold 
with all of her eight hands at the same time, 
she can certainly accomplish wonders. 

We have all learned from the familiar story 
of Robert Bruce how persistent she is in ac- 
complishing any task she sets out to perform. 
Six times did she swing at the end of the thread 
endeavoring to reach the rafter, and failed. The 
seventh time she was successful. 

We do not know whether it was the same 
kind of spider that helped so greatly in building 
the Panama Canal or not. Our ‘Panama” Spider 
became a kind of repair workman for the sur- 
veyors, and was tendered a home in the sur- 
veyor’s office. 

Doubtless you have all seen the tripod which 
the surveyors use behind which one man stands 
and sights through to measure distances and 
angles. That instrument has a very fine thread 
or wire made of platinum. This metal is ex- 
ceedingly valuable and scarce. Hence, when 
these tiny threads wore out, the men found it 
difficult to obtain new ones. Then, did our lit- 
tle spider come to the rescue. Some one found 
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out that the silken thread of a certain spider 
was a good substitute. Therefore, they brought 
several of these spiders into the office and gave 
them a corner to themselves and let them work 
by spinning little silken threads for the use of 
the builders of the great canal. Little but ex- 
ceeding wise!”—HElla Bartlett Simmons. 


A Little Thing. (327) 
Two young ladies of a Dorcas society were 
making dresses for poor children. When they 
had finished the last one, one young lady said: 
“Just a few more moments.” Then she got 
some skeins of scarlet silk, a little ribbon and 
a little lace. With these she adorned one of 
the dresses made for a little babe. Said she, 
“These little stitches take’ but a moment, and 
I want to make the dress pretty for some moth- 
er’s baby.” When these dresses were given 
out, the ornamented little dress fell to the lot of 
the baby of a hard-visaged woman whom the 
pastor had failed to influence. When she saw 
her child with the pretty dress her heart melted 
and she cried out, “Oh, to think of doing that 
to my poor baby! I didn’t think that any one 
cared.” The pastor was near by, and with gen- 
tle voice he said, “God cares for you.” Through 
this incident he succeeded in leading the wom- 
an into the kingdom. Was it all a mere chance? 
No. God put it into the mind and heart of that 
girl to put the few fancy touches on that dress 
to win the mother to the Christ. “Love is the 
greatest thing in the world.” 


A Prayer. (328) 

One day when a great convention of lawyers 
and constitution writers was assembled in New 
York, the chaplain was unexpectedly absent. 

The president of the assembly was the Hon- 
orable Elihu Root. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation he arose and offered an impromptu 
prayer. He could not have thus prayed had it 
not been his habit to pray. No man, no matter 
what his intelligence, can pray intelligently in 
public on the spur of the moment without long 
practice. 

The drowning man never learns to swim. 
Here is Mr. Root’s prayer. What an effect it 
would have if many men were praying this 
same prayer with sincerity! 

“Almighty God, guide us in our deliberations. 
Make us humble and devoted to the public 
service. Make us wise and considerate of the 
feelings, the opinions and the rights of others. 
Make us effective and useful for the advance- 
ment of Thy cause of peace and justice and lib- 
erty to the world.” 


Discouragement. 

“T wish I were dead.” 

Too many persons of all ages have a habit of 
saying this. They generally announce it dis- 
tinctly, in order to impress another with the 
fullness of their misery, or to hurt another’s 
feelings. They also think that nobody ever had 
quite so much trouble or felt quite as badly as 
they do. 

But there is nothing at all original about the 
wish. It is as old as history. The ancients, 
however, put it with great dignity, as in 1 Kings 
14:4: 
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And he requested for himself that he might 
die. 

This is written of the prophet Elijah, who, 
when he prayed “Now, O Lord, take away my 
life; for I am not better than my fathers,’ had 
fled into the wilderness before the threats of 
Jezebel. 

It is always a confession of weakness to say, 
“T wish I were dead.” It means distrust of our 
own powers or a desire to escape from our 
duties. 

Nevertheless strong men, defeated athletes, 
have been known to plead for death to release 
them from grief—until they were restored, like 
Elijah, by sleep and food. 

The young girl says “I wish I were dead,” 
when her romance is destroyed—as if love 
were all of life. 

Overworked men and women say it—when 
they might raise themselves high above com- 
mon-place folk by refusing to break under 
their burdens. 

Lieut.-Col. John Ford Elkington of the 
British army who already had won the queen’s 
medal for valor in South Africa, was court- 
martialed and expelled from his regiment in 
disgrace early in this year. 

He might have said “I wish I were dead.” 
He might have committed suicide—many hon- 
orable and brave men would have approved. 

But he did nothing of the kind. He went 
to France, joined the famous Foreign Legion 
and became a hero. Now the British govern- 
ment has restored his rank “with the gracious 
approval of the king.” 

People who cry aloud that they want to die 
when they fail do not create the amount of 
excitement or arouse the sympathy which they 
think they deserve. 

But failures who make good without any 
spectacular display of hysteria invariably win 
the admiration of all who behold their victory. 
—The Cleveland Press. 


WAR AND PEACE, 
Ella Bartlett Simmons, Plateau City, Colo. 
Since first the dawn of human life 
Broke o’er our own fair world, 
Have angry words called men to strife, 
And hatred’s darts been hurled. 
Since first rose hate in Cain’s fierce soul, 
And human gore was shed, 
From east to west, from pole to pole, 
Hath sounded war’s rude tread. 


Earth’s time passed on from hour to hour, 
The untamed heart of man, 

Was ruled by naught but might and power; 
In wrath his life blood ran. 

Then came the glorious Prince of Peace 
To bring his love to earth; 

His gentle voice bade envy cease, 
His day brought concord’s birth. 


His life on earth was glorious noon, 
His sun shed soft, sweet light; 

His voice made armor’s clanging cease, 
And stilled the deadly fight. 

Have men forgot his gentle word, 
As time goes on to eve, 

And thrown aside or never heard, 
The ‘Peace” he died to leave? 


Let all the learning of the time, 
Let all the vaunted lore, 

Unite to still in every clime 
The battle cries of yore. 

Oh, let the men who prize the name 
Of Christian as their own, 

Drive out the shame of battle’s fame 
And dying soldier’s moan. 


That when the eve of time is come, 
May still be left the ray 

Of joy that comes with noontide’s Sun, 
To brighten all our day. 

Oh, every voice, from every soul, 
Drown out the battle cry; 

And shouts of “Peace” from pole to pole, 
Re-echo from the sky. 


FLOWERS. 
God might have made the earth bring forth 

_ Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 

Without a flower at all. 
We might have had enough, enough 

For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 

And yet have had no flowers. 


Then, wherefore, wherefore were they made, 

All dyed with rainbow lights? 

All fashioned with supremest grace 
Upspringing day and night. 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passes by. 


Our outward life required them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth. 
To comfort man, to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim; 
For Who so careth for the flowers 
Will much more care for him. 
—Mary Howitt. 


Cajolery. 
“T understand you have a motor car now,” 
said the neighbor. “Do you drive it yourself?” 
“No,” replied Mr. Suburbs, sadly; “nobody 
drives it. We coax it.” 


We have received from H. S. Hallman, pub- 
lisher, Kitchener, Ont., a 14-page Gospel calen- 
dar for 1917. 

It contains a Bible text for each day, Golden 
text of Sunday School lesson for each Sunday 
and has a 4 colored front showing the angels 
at the tomb. Price 25c. 


Never does a man portray his own character 
more vividly than in his manner of portraying 
another.—Jean Paul Richter, 


The slightest sorrow for sin is sufficient if it 
produce amendment; the greatest is insufficient 
if it does not.—C. C. Colton. 


There is no dearth of charity in the world in 
giving, but there is comparatively little exer- 
cised in thinking and speaking.—Philip Sidney. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 


H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


The Gentleness of Love. 
Luke 6:29; Rom. 12:19-20; 1 Cor. ie. 

The one great drawback to bee-raising for 
most people is the fear of stings. But a race of 
bees has been recently brought from Caucasia 
by the U. S. government which are remarkably 
gentle. They are not stingless, but so seldom 
do they resort to stinging that they are prac- 
tically stingless. 

When we have in us the love that suffers all 
things and is kind, we will be slow to retaliate 
or take vengeance either by word or action. 

Regeneration. (331) 
Eph. 4:22; 2 Cor. 5:17; Gal. 5:22; 1 John 3:9. 

Prof. Setchell, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has discovered a process by which the 
regeneration in plant life may be controlled. 
By controlling the direction of the flow of the 
nutrition in the plant, he has succeeded in mak- 
ing buds grow where they had not grown be- 
fore, and made the buds at the end of the plant 
which had been the strongest under normal 
conditions, dwindle away. 

Spiritual regeneration results in the com- 
plete, not partial, change of a man’s nature. It 
is more than a reformation in certain direc- 
tions; it changes the whole man. 


Our Life From Above. 
BSA. oGs0s) Stokes COL“ oct: 
According to a scheme patented by an Aus- 
tralian man, the day is not far distant when 
every household will be able to have fresh air 
supplied in pipes, in much the same way that 
gas and water are now distributed. The ap- 
paratus consists of a captive balloon or a series 
of balloons, with a tube of aluminum communi- 
cating with a reservoir on the earth. The reser- 
voir will be kept full of air from the upper at- 
mosphere regions by means of a suction fan. 
This air can be subsequently distributed in 
pipes to those who are willing to pay for it. 
Oxygen can thus be conveyed to hermetically 
sealed rooms for the treatment of tubercular 
patients, or those suffering from anaemia. 
Another idea is to fill bags with this air for use 
in sick rooms; and it is even suggested that 
“fresh air’ depots may be established where 
people can drop in for a “breathe.” Engineers 
have regarded the plan as practicable. 
Our spiritual nature derives its life from 
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above. “All my springs are in Thee.” “Seek 
those things which are above.” “Set your af- 
fections on things not on earth.” 

Christ Our Substitute. (333) 


iTim. 26°) 1 John. 2:2: 

Several years ago, Charles Broadway Rouse, 
a noted multi-millionaire, of New York City, 
lost his sight entirely. He offered a reward of 
$1,000,000 to any medical man who would dis- 
cover means of restoring to him the use of his 
eyes. A poor man was found who was suffer- 
ing from exactly the same disease of the optic 
nerve as the millionaire, and the latter en- 
gaged him and rewarded him handsomely for 
submitting to a severe treatment to see what 


the outcome would be. Sad to say, it failed, 
and both had to remain in darkness; but the 
millionaire, grateful to his fellow-sufferer, re- 
warded him with a substantial pension for the 
rest of his life. 


Christ became our substitute. He suffered 
for us in taking the stripes which should have 
fallen upon us. “He became sin for us, who 


knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” 
The Resurrection Body. (334) 


Matt. 10:28; Mark 5:41; Luke 7:14; Jno. 11:43; 

A gentleman of Portland, Oregon, claims he 
has discovered, or rather rediscovered, the 
secret of the ancient Egyptians for preserving 
foods indefinitely. He takes roses which have 
withered from last summer and moistens the 
petals, when they shortly resume their original 
freshness and color, and the withered buds 
burst into blossom. Corn and other vegetables 
are affected in the same way. This is all 
brought about by what the gentleman calls 
“suspended disintegration.” 


Perhaps this report is not correct in all its 
details, but it serves to emphasize the fact that 
he has not succeeded as yet in arresting the 
natural decay in the human body. Nor is it to 
be feared that he ever will be able to take from 
the tomb bodies that have long since fallen to 
dust, and restore them to their friends in the 
flush and beauty of health. Only he who is to 
be the judge of the “quick and the dead” will 
be able to call us from the dust of the tomb and 
give us a more glorious body than we originally 
possessed. 


God’s Word In the Heart. 
Psaq lezen ioeale 


All of us have seen one-dollar gold pieces 
with the Lord’s prayer engraved on one Side. 
But recently this feat has been outdone by a 
New York gentleman who has performed the 
seemingly impossible feat of engraving the en- 
tire Lord’s prayer on the head of an ordinary 
pin, to which he has added his name and the 
year, making altogether 276 letters and figures. 

What a waste of effort! He could have im- 
proved his time to better advantage had he 
done what David did, who said, “Thy word 
have I hid in my heart.” 
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God Knows Our Hearts. (336) 
Psa. 44:21; 94:11; 139:2, 23; Matt. 9:4. 

It may be possible to photograph thought. 
Doctor Max Baff, of Clark University, Mass., 
discussing the discovery credited to Japanese 
scientists, said: “As a method of taking thought 
photographs, a capital way would be to expose 
the film in a vacuum tank, and have the sub- 
jects whose thoughts are to be photographed, 
placed near the tank, even with their heads 
against it. Developing this film roll, after it 
had been unwound in total darkness, with a 
pair of subjects thinking on a given subject, 
might show some interesting results.” 
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God knows every thought in the inmost re- 
cesses of our hearts without any such indirect 
and complicated methods. 

Food for Our Spiritual Nature. (837) 

Psa. 42:1; Matt. 53:6; Jno. 6:35;-Jas. 1:27 

The idea of staining wood as it grows seems 
revolutionary, but a Louisiana man has in- 
vented a process whereby this can be done. By 
this method any light wood can be made prac- 
tically any darker color or dark wood made 
still darker. It also obviates the necessity of 
dying mahogany or other woods of this nature. 
A bucket of coloring fluid is hung just below 
the branches of a young tree, or any tree that 
is in good healthy condition. A hose runs from 
this bucket to a point near the base of the tree 
and here the bark and some of the fibres are 
cut out and the coloring matter applied to the 
pores thus exposed. As the sap flows through 
the tree the stain is circulated with it and the 
wood changes its color to any color desired. 
The possibilities of such a process are almost 
unlimited, and some very unusual colorings 
can be obtained in this way. 

A similar process is daily observed in our 
moral nature, which is tinged or affected by 
the kind of food on which it subsists. If we 
wish our lives to be “unspotted from _ the 
world,” we must feed the soul on spiritual food 
of the purest kind. 


The Sun of Righteousness. 
Mal. 4:2; Psa. 84:11; Jno. 1:4. 
The rays of the sun contain heat and chem- 
ical rays as well as light rays. The heat acts 
powerfully upon the glands and vessels of the 
skin, while the chemical rays influence the 
nervous system in a remarkable way. The 
marvelous energy manifested in plant life is de- 
rived from the sun acting upon the green parts 
to organize and vitalize the elements of the 
earth and air into living substances. The same 
energy of the sunlight is essential to animal 
life. The sun-bath is now a well-recognized 
and much valued therapeutic agent. 
The body spiritual derives its life from the 
“Sun of Righteousness.” He comes to us with 
‘healing in his wings (rays).” 


(338) 


The Shield of Faith. 
Eph. 6:16. 

A novel scheme has been devised by two 
Salt Lake men to capture alive the best of 
the wild horses that roam the plains. It is 
proposed to shoot the animals with bullets 
tipped with magnesium and containing a gela- 
tine capsule filled with a narcotic drug. The 
opiate temporarily deprives the horses of the 
power of locomotion. 

No true sportsman would take advantage of 
a wild animal by wounding them with drugged 
bullets. The devil, likewise, does not hesitate 
to use any means in his power to overcome us. 
Fortunately, his “fiery darts” are rendered 
powerless by putting on the “shield of faith.” 


(389) 


NEW LIGHT ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

We believe Abraham Mitrie Rihbany’s “The 
Syrian Christ” just the kind of a book that 
ministers desire to read. The author is a 
Syrian and has been in the actual ministerial 


work in America for twenty years. He has 
filled his book with light from Syrian customs 
and language that makes the page of the Bible 
live with new interest. The book, 425 pages, 
is divided into sections as follows: “The 
Syrian Christ,” “The Oriental Manner of 
Speech,” “Bread and Salt,” “Out in the Open,” 
“Sisters of Mary and Martha,” “Here and There 
in the Bible.” (Published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1916, $1.50). 


Will Not Deliver a Sermon. 


A minister who is called on for an after- 
dinner speech might tell this anecdote to show 
his intention not to deliver a sermon, says a 
book called “English for Business.” A clergy- 
man called on President Lincoln and was in- 
troduced. The President shook hands with 
him and, with an expression of patient waiting, 
said, “I am now ready to hear what you have 
to say.” “Oh, bless you, sir,’ explained the 
visitor, “I have nothing special to say. I 
merely called to pay my respects and to assure 
you of my hearty support.” “My dear sir,” 
said the President, grasping both hands of his 
visitor, “I am glad to see you; I am very glad 
indeed. I thought you had come to preach 
to me!” 

CATS AND DOGS. 


There are some 30,000,000 cats and 20,- 
000,000 dogs in the United States. 


They are objects of perverted affection. The 
instinct of fondling and loving that the 
Creator placed in each human breast to be ex- 
pended on the human offspring is spent on 
animals. 


The cats catch a few mice and many birds. 
The dogs in the country are used for protec- 
tion. 


But both dogs and cats are traveling germ 
cultures of infectious diseases. And there are 
thousands of homes bereft of children who died 
as the result of infection carried by the pet dog 
or cat. At night the pet dog roams the neigh- 
borhood to rifle garbage cans, or to find dead 
animals or spoiled meat, and the next day he 
sticks his dirty muzzle with his fetid breath in 
the baby’s face. 

The sacrifice of all the dogs and cats in 
America would be no reparation for the lives 
which end each year in the awful agony of 
hydrophobia. 

In eastern countries where there are no sani- 
tary provisions dogs consume the offal and 
there is some excuse for their existence. 

The amount wasted on dogs in America . 
would keep thousands of war orphans and 
other children supplied with food. 

Some persons would feel lost without these 
filthy carrion-eating and disease-carrying pets. 
But as long as their existence poisons one 
child, those who keep them are contributing to 
that child’s death. Let these pets be chloro- 
formed and buried, providing we are willing to 
do unto others as we would have them do un- 
to us. 


There is a boundary to the understanding, 
and when it is reached, faith is the continuation 
of reason,— William Adams. 
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Lincoln’s hold on the hearts of his country- 
men grows firmer and stronger as the years 
pass. His life is an unfailing source of inspi- 
ration to the American people, young and old. 
In character, in disposition, in work and in in- 
fluence he is one of the best exemplars of 
Christian virtue to whom we can point the 
youth of today. As pastors, we are called upon 
to make addresses in connection with Grand 
Army, Sons of Veterans, public schools and 
civic celebrations of Lincoln’s birthday. It is 
with thought of helpfulness for both pulpit and 
other addresses the following suggestive ma- 
terial is here given place. 


The Lincoln Pledge. (340) 

Abraham Lincoln was an earnest advocate of 
temperance. Total abstinence from both liquor 
and tobacco was part of his religion. He de- 
tested tobacco and used to plead with General 
Grant to give it up. 

Lincoln’s idea of temperance did not mean 
indulging even moderately in what is danger- 
ous. He often defined temperance as “the 
moderate use of that which is good, and total 
abstinence from that which is evil.” 

Many years ago two boys in Illinois, named 
Cleophas Breckenridge and Moses Martin, were 
persuaded by Abraham Lincoln to sign a tem- 
perance pledge which he had written for them. 
Here is the pledge of the Lincoln Legion, as 
written, signed, advocated and kept by Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

“Whereas, the use of intoxicating liquors asa 
beverage is productive of pauperism, degenera- 
tion, and crime, and believing that it is our 
duty to discourage that which produces more 
evil than good, we therefore pledge ourselves to 
abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage.” 


The Youth of Lincoin. (341) 

For both work and play, Lincoln had one 
great advantage. He early reached the unusual 
height of six feet four inches, and his long 
arms gave him a degree of power as an axman 
that few were able to rival. 

That he could outrun, outlift, outwrestle his 
boyish companions, that he could chop faster, 
split more rails in a day, carry a heavier log, 
or excel the neighborhood champion in any 
feat of frontier athletics was doubtless a mat- 
ter of pride with him; but stronger than all 
else was his eager craving for knowledge. 

He felt instinctively that the power of using 
the mind rather than the muscles was the key 
to success. He wished not only to wrestle with 
the best of them, but to be able to talk like a 
preacher, spell and cipher like the schoolmas- 
ter, argue like a lawyer, and write like an 


editor. 


Found Lincoln Reading Bible to Son. (342) 


During the civil war I was on _ detached 
service at the headquarters of Major General 
John Pope in Washington, and had frequent 
occasion to carry messages and papers to 
President Lincoln. 


Once it was necessary to secure the signa- 
ture of Mr. Lincoln very early one morning. I 
found Mr. Lincoln sitting by his table with his 
youngest son, Tad, sitting on one knee, while 
on the other rested a large, leather-bound, old- 
fashioned family Bible, which seemed to be 
open to the psalms. I shall never forget the 
tenderness and respect in his face as he closed 
the book saying, ‘“‘Tad and I have been reading 
in this good old book.” He then took the 
papers which I handed him and, after looking 
them over, signed two or three with a quill pen 
and handed them back to me, with the remark, 
“The general sent you out early this morning.” 

It has always been a satisfaction to know 
that President Lincoln was a habitual reader 
of the Bible—S. L. Conde, in The Continent. 


Lincoln and His Bible. (343) 


One of the things that has surprised every- 
body is that a man of the people, without the 
education of the schools, should have been able 
to write English that is marvelous in its clear- 
ness and simplicity, in its dignity and sub- 
limity. The Gettysburg address and the second 
inaugural straightway passed into the list of 
classics in our language. 

One explanation is the source from which he 
learned his speech. As boy and man _ he 
possessed and read the English Bible until the 
spirit of its simple dignity passed into his own 
words, and its phrases were fixed in his mem- 
ory for effective use in after days. Edgar De- 
Witt Jones says in The Christian Evangelist: 
“JT talked recently with an old man who heard 
the Lincoln and Douglas debate at Blooming- 
ton, Ill., who said, ‘I remember Lincoln quoted 
Scripture like a preacher.’ ” 


Influence of the Bible on Lincoln’s Life. (344) 

One of Lincoln’s celebrated speeches was, “A 
House Divided Against Itself Can Not Stand.” 
Where did he get the very phraseology of that 
title? From Mark 3:25. 

In his brief “Second Inaugural,’ Lincoln 
mentions the name of. Deity seven times, and 
makes three quotations from the Scriptures: 

“Judge not that ye be not judged.” Matt. 7:1. 

“Woe unto the warld because of offenses, for 
it must needs be that offenses come; but woe to 
that man by whom offenses come.” Matt. 18:7. 

“The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” Psa. 19:9. 
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The influence of the Bible on Lincoln’s liter- 
ary style is marked. The directness, the sim- 
plicity, the lofty and at times sublime strain, 
the beautiful figures of speech all tell the story 
of how thoroughly he studied the Scriptures. 
His farewell speech on leaving Springfield, his 
“second inaugural,” and the unforgetable ora- 
tion at Gettysburg, are eloquent examples of 
the debt Abraham Lincoln owed to the English 
Bible. 


At one place in the series of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates it was evident that the sympa- 
thies of the audience were entirely with Doug- 
las, who spoke first. When Lincoln rose to re- 
ply, he slowly took off his linen duster and 
handed it to a friend sitting near, saying, “Hold 
my coat while I stone Stephen.” And “stone” 
him he did, carrying the audience in spite of 
themselves, another instance of his use of 
Scriptural references. 


Lincoln’s mother once said: “I would rather 
my son would be able to read the Bible than to 
own a farm, if he can have but one.” There is 
no evidence that Lincoln ever owned a farm, 
or that he ever had enough money to purchase 
one. There is plenty of evidence to show how 
frequently and how well he read the Bible. 


Lincoln’s Valuation of the Bible. (345) 
On September 7, 1864, a committee of colored 
people from Baltimore presented a Bible to 
President Lincoln. In acknowledging the gift, 
he said: “In regard to this great Book, I have 
but to say it is the best gift God has ever given 
to man. All the good the Saviour gave to this 
world was communicated through this Book. 
But for it, we could not know right from 
wrong. All things most desirable for man’s 
welfare, here and hereafter, are to be found 
portrayed in it. To you I return my most 
sincere thanks for the very elegant-copy of the 
great Book of God which you present.” To the 
Springfield Bible Society he said, in a public 
address: “It seems to me that nothing short of 
infinite wisdom could, by any possibility, have 
devised and given to man this excellent and 
perfect moral code. It is suited to men in all 
the conditions of life, and inculeates all the 
duties they owe to their Creator, to themselves, 
and to their fellow-men.” 


Gettysburg Speech and the Bible. (346) 

If any one should attempt to eliminate from 
the Gettysburg address the words and phrases 
of the Bible, much of the beauty and pathos of 
that “inspiring battle hymn of consecration to 
the republic” would disappear. What are such 
words and phrases? “fourscore,” “conceived,” 
“prought forth,” “dedicated,” “consecrated,” 
“gave their lives that that nation might live,” 
‘Nallow,” “resting-place,” “devotion,” “increas- 
ed devotion,’ last full measure,” ‘unfinished 
work,” “long endure,” “resolve,” “new birth,” 
“perish from the earth.” 

If the study of the Bible was so profitable to 
Abraham Lincoln, surely the young men and 
women of today will find it equally advanta- 
geous. 


His Last Official Act. (347) 
Lincoln’s last official act was one of mercy, 
On the night of April 14, a few moments before 


he left for the theater, Senator J. B. Hender- 
gon came with a final plea for George Vaughan, 
a Confederate soldier who was under sentence 
of death as a spy, and for whom Secretary 
Stanton had just refused to do anything. Lin- 
coln shook his head when told that Stanton 
would not interpose in his behalf, then sat 
down at his desk and wrote an unconditional 


release and pardon for the accused man. It 
was his last official act. 
He Pardoned Them All. (348) 


Senator John B. Henderson, of Missouri, 
called upon the President in March, 1865, re- 
garding a number of pardons. In Missouri dur- 
ing the war many men had been arrested by 
the Federal authorities and thrown into prison 
at St. Louis and at Alton, Ill. Some were to 
be shot for desertion or as spies, others were 
condemned to long terms of imprisonment, 
while still others were simply in jail without 
much prospect of trial. Senator Henderson, 
who knew each case fairly well, divided his 
pardon applications into three lists. In the 
first list he placed the names of those as to 
whose innocence he was practically assured. 
The second list was made up of those whom he 
believed it would be safe and proper under the 
circumstances to turn loose. Those who in 
his opinion should be kept in jail he put in the 
third list. He presented the first list to Lin- 
coln, who asked, in some surprise, if Hender- 
son wished him to “turn loose all these people 
at once.” Henderson replied that he did and 
he thought it ought to be done. 


“T have no time to examine the evidence,” 
said Lincoln, “I am constantly reproached for 
my too abundant charity, and what would be 
said if I should turn loose so many sinners at 
once?” 


After further argument Henderson induced 
Lincoln to pardon the whole bunch of appli- 
cants, he promising to be personally respon- 
sible for their future good behavior. 


“Thank you, Mr. President,’ the Missouri 
Senator said, “but I have another list here.” 

“IT hope you are not going to make me let 
loose another lot.” 

“Yes. I am not so sure about the merits of 
this lot, but it is safer to err on the side of 
mercy.” 

“But, you know, I am charged with making 
too many mistakes on the side of mercy,” pro- 
tested the President. 

“The war is nearly over,” replied Hender= 
son. “Mercy is and must be, after all, the pol- 
icy of peace.” 

Mr. Lincoln remarked that he guessed that 
Henderson was right, whereupon the latter said 
he was sure he was and the President ought 
to sign the pardon list. 

“Well, I’ll be durned if I don’t,’ said Lincoln, 
taking up his pen. “Now, Henderson, if these 
men don’t behave I shall have to put you in 
prison for their sins.’—The Volunteers’ Ga- 
zette. 


A True Great Heart. (349) 

Before Abraham Lincoln was elected Presi- 

dent of the United States he was a lawyer in 

the central part of Illinois. On account of bad 
roads people traveled on horseback. 
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Once Lincoln was riding with several 
lawyers when he went back some distance, and 
got off his horse, to pick something from the 
ground. When he overtook his friends they 
asked him what he went back for. 


Mr. Lincoln told them he had seen two 
little birds that had fallen from their nest. At 
first he went on, but he could not feel right 
aa he had gone back and put them into their 
nest. 


During the Civil War President Lincoln vis- 
ited General Grant at headquarters. There were 
three little lost kittens crawling about the tent, 
mewing most piteously. Mr. Lincoln stroked 
their soft fur, and requested an officer to see 
that they were taken care of. 

The officer promised to put them in charge of 
the cook of the mess. 

It was a strange sight to see the President 
of the United States and the commander-in- 
ehief of the great Union army petting little 
kittens at a time when he was carrying a bur- 
den of care enough to crush any man. 

A kind heart such as Mr. Lincoln had, which 
did not overlook even the little birds and kit- 
tens, will bring joy and gladness to the world. 


The Emancipation Proclamation. (350) 
On the first day of January, 1863, the final 
edict that gave legal liberty to four million 
men, women and children was issued. In Feb- 
ruary, 1865, Congress having adopted and sent 
down to the states for ratification an amend- 
ment to the national Constitution forever abol- 
ishing slavery throughout the United States, 
John Greenleaf Whittier published a poem, in 
which occur the following lines: 


“Blotted out! 
All within and all about 
Shall fresher life begin; 
Freer breathes the universe, 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin.” 


The younger generations of today cannot re- 
alize the strenuousness of those days, and the 
great tension of the public mind during that 
eventful, history-making epoch. Just prior to 
the issuing of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
one-eighth of the entire population of the coun- 
try were legally dehumanized, ignorant, help- 
less bondmen, “having,” according to a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, “no 
rights that any white man was bound to re- 
spect.” 

Since then, this cruelly wronged people have 
been successfully and (considering the enor- 
mous obstacles against which they have had to 
contend) with remarkable rapidity struggling 
upward toward the acquiring of the qualifica- 
tions of intelligent, thrifty citizenship. 


A Lineoln Anecdote. (351) 
Mr. Lincoln was one day walking along the 
sidewalk in Springfield, leading two of his sons, 
one by each hand, and both were crying loudly. 
A gentleman who met them asked Mr. Lincoln 
what was the matter with the boys. He 
promptly replied: “Just what’s the matter with 
the whole world. I have three nuts, and each 
boy wants two!” 


“Give Me That Pen.” (352) 
One evening Congressman Kellogg received 
a dispatch to the effect that a soldier boy from 
his own town in New York was to be shot the 
next day on conviction of a serious mis- 
demeanor. Kellogg rushed to Secretary Stan- 
ton, who was like adamant. Then he rushed 
to President Lincoln, who had gone to bed, but 
the Congressman managed to get into the ex- 
ecutive bedchamber. Lincoln and Kellogg had 
been in Congress together and were old friends. 
“This boy must not be shot, Mr. President. 
Why, he is an old neighbor of mine. I can’t 
allow him to be shot!” cried Kellogg. 


Lincoln was still in bed. After briefly con- 
sidering the matter in his own mind he said: 

“Well, I don’t believe shooting will do the 
boy any good. Give me that pen.” 


Rebuked by Lincoln. (353) 


Abraham Lincoln could administer a stinging 
rebuke when the necessity demanded, as thus 
to General Blunt for fostering “Lynch law.” 
“Judge Lynch sometimes takes jurisdiction of 
cases which prove too strong for the courts, but 
this is the first case within my knowledge 
wherein, the court being able to maintain jur- 
isdiction against Judge Lynch, the military 
has come to the assistance of the latter.” 

He was rather milder with Carl Schurz: “I 
certainly know that if the war fails, the admin- 
istration fails and that I will be blamed for 
it, whether I deserve it or not, and I ought to 
be blamed if I could do better. You think I 
could do better. Therefore you blame me al- 


ready. I think I could not do better. There- 
fore I blame you for blaming me.” 
Helped Out the Soldiers. (354) 


I asked Mr. Lincoln for the original draft of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, for the bene- 
fit of our Sanitary Fair, in 1865. He sent it and 
accompanied it with a note in which he said: 

“T had intended to keep this paper, but if it 
will help the soldiers, I give it to you.” 


The paper was put up at auction and brought 
$3,000. The buyer afterward sold it again to 
friends of Mr. Lincoln at a greatly advanced 
price, and it was placed in the rooms of the 
Chicago Historical Society, where it was 
burned in the great fire of 1871—Judge Thomas 
B. Bryan of Chicago. 


A Slow Horse. (355) 
On one occasion when Mr. Lincoln was going 
to attend a political convention, one of his 
rivals, a liveryman, provided him with a slow 
horse, hoping that he would not reach his des- 
tination in time. Mr. Lincoln got there, how- 
ever, and when he returned with the horse he 
said: “You keep this horse for funerals, don’t 
you?” “Oh, no,” replied the liveryman. “Well, 
I’m glad of that, for if you did you’d never get 
a corpse to the grave in time for the resurrec- 
tion.” 


PREACH TO CHILDREN. 

If you want material for your children’s ser- 
mons and suggestions for illustrating, send 50 
cents to Rev. C. A. McKay, First Congregational 
Church, Brockton, Mass., for his new book, con- 
taining 44 story-sermons and other helps. All 
new, pointed, different. Adv. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
BORN FEBRUARY 22, 1732 


February is a month to be held in reverence 
by all American citizens. One hundred .and 
eighty-five years ago, on February 22, George 
Washington was born in the state of Virginia, 
one of the original thirteen states. One hun- 
dred and eight years ago on February 12, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was born in Kentucky. Many have 
essayed to compare the Father of this country 
with its Preserver; but frequently they have 
instituted the comparison or contrast for some 
special purpose, thus leaving it incomplete, and 
sometimes misleading. 

Washington was born under the most favor- 
able circumstances, Lincoln under the most un- 
propitious. 

Washington soon acquired wealth, and by his 
marriage much increased it. Lincoln long 
struggled with poverty; nor did his marriage 
materially relieve him. 

Washington had little wit and less humor; 
Lincoln overflowed with wit, which frequently 
passed into pathos by the way of humor. 


Washington was extremely reticent; Lincoln 
loved to talk. 


Washington throughout his whole adult life 
was extremely cautious; later in life Lincoln 
acquired equal caution. 


Washington was probably never surpassed 
for self-control; Lincoln attained much of that 
virtue. 


Washington’s Smile. (357) 
When Washington entered Boston in triumph, 
on the 17th of March, 1776, he took up his 
headquarters at the best public house in Bos- 
ton, which was at the head of State Street, 
until then called King Street. Washington 
said to the little daughter of the keeper of the 
inn: “You have seen the soldiers on both sides; 
which do you like the best?” The little girl 
with a childish frankness said she like the red- 
coats best. Washington laughed, and said to 
her: “Yes, my dear; the red-coats do look the 
best, but it takes the ragged boys to do the 
fighting.” This is one of many well-authenti- 
cated anecdotes which disproves the theory 
that Washington never smiled. 


Two Birthdays. (358) 

You know that Washington’s birthday is the 
twenty-second of this month, and yet on a 
broken old marble slab in Virginia on the site 
of the house in which the great man was born 
there are these words: 

Here 
The 11th of February, 1732, 
George Washington 
was born. 

In the early days in this country there was 
a change in the calendar. The English de- 
cided to use the calendar of Pope Gregory, 
which added eleven days to the reckoning. 
When this new calendar was first adopted some 
people still used the old one and so that is how 
the slab was marked with the date of the 11th, 
although it was put there after the new cal- 
endar was in use. 


It is a good plan to recall the story of 
Washington every year and to remember that 
from his boyhood up Washington was cour- 
ageous, truthful, self-controlled, orderly in his 
habits, and most obedient and respectful to his 
mother. 

This does not mean that he was not a real 
boy who liked fun as well as any one. There 
are many stories of his amusements as a little 
boy and of his wonderful strength and skill as 
a youth, when he took part in all the athletic 
sports of his day, throwing quoits, pitching 
heavy iron bars, running, leaping and 
wrestling. 

If he had not learned to control himself and 
to “play fair’ when young, it is doubtful 
whether he would have been such a successful 
leader of others in the great war of the Revo- 
lution when the colonies were fighting for free- 
dom from England.—M. R. Goodlander. 


The Religion of Washington and Lincoln. (359) 

Washington, in his farewell address, pro- 
fessed his faith in God, and in the necessity of 
the nation’s having the same faith. These are 
his immortal words: : 

“Let us with caution indulge the supposition, 
that Morality can be maintained without Re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to the in- 
fluence of refined education on minds of pe- 
culiar structure—reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that National Morality can 
prevail in exclusion of Religious Principles.” 

Lincoln made no secret of his trust in God of 
men and nations; nor of his prayer before 
Gettysburg; nor of his invitation to sundry 
godly men to pray with and for him as man 
and President. 


Washington’s Advice. (360) 

On the fifteenth day of January, 1783, Wash- 
ington wrote a letter to his nephew in which he 
said: ‘Be courteous to all, but intimate with 
few; and let those few be well tried before 
you give them your confidence. True friend- 
ship is a plant of slow growth, and must un- 
dergo and withstand the shocks of adversity 
before it is entitled to the appellation. 

“Let your heart feel for the affections and 
the distresses of every one, and let your hand 
give in proportion to your purse; remembering 
always the estimation of the widow’s mite; but 
that it is not every one who asketh that deserv- 
eth charity; all, however, are worthy of the 
inquiry, or the deserving may suffer. 

“Do not conceive that fine clothes make fine 
men any more than fine feathers make fine 
birds. A plain, genteel dress is more admired 
and obtains more credit than lace and em- 
broidery in the eyes of judicious and sensible- 
minded persons.” 


The Inauguration of a Great Republic. (361) 

“The boy is father of the man,” and it was a 
combination of favorable circumstances, be- 
sides his native wit, that made George Wash- 
ington, in his young manhood, so capable, in- 
telligent and courageous. The son of his great- 
sreat-grandfather (Rev. Lawrence Washington, 
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rector of an Anglican church, Purleigh, Eng- 
land), emigrated to Virginia late in the seven- 
teenth century, and died there in 1697, leaving 
a widow and children, one of whom was the 
father of Augustine Washington, father of 
George. Augustine’s mother, Mildred Warner, 
after the death of her husband, took her chil- 
dren to England to be educated. Hence it was 
that George had an educated father and an in- 
telligent mother to mould his young mind toa 
higher type than that of the general youth of 
the colony. His half brother, Lawrence, who 
was several years older than George, was also 
a very well educated and intelligent young 
man, whose influence greatly benefited his 
brother George. Add to this that his father’s 
and mother’s families moved among the most 
cultured peopie of Virginia at that period and 
we get at part of the secret of the ability of 
this fine young man. Then, life in the yet un- 
developed country of this leading colony, and 
the woodcraft experience of young George 
Washington, all tended not only to well develop 
a naturally magnificent. physique, but to give 
him that knowledge of the woods and Indian 
methods of life and warfare that prepared him 
so efficiently for his colonial adventures and 
remarkable success. Washington, at twenty- 
five years of age, not only possessed a strong 
mind, but a strong and well developed body. 
He was about six feet two inches tall and 
weighed at this period two hundred pounds. 
He excelled in all youthful athletics, unequalled 
among the young men of his neighborhood. It 
was nearly a score of years after this time that 
Washington at the age of forty-three, was 
selected as the choice of the Continental Con- 
gress to lead the Continental Army through a 
seven years’ struggle to ultimate triumph. 
This era from 1775 to his death at Mt. Vernon 
in 1800, forms the last glorious epoch in this 
great man’s life. To him more than to any 
other man in America people owe the success- 
ful inauguration of a great republic. It was 
the masterly qualities of this great character 
that not only safely guided the confederated 
colonies through a terrific struggle with the 
powerful mother country, but also five to fif- 
teen years subsequently, as president of the 
Constitutional convention, and the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, piloted through the 
untried and stormy waters of a constitutional 
life the new world’s grand ship of state 
Henry M. Hall. 


Washington’s Generosity. (362) 

It was Colonel Seth Warner and his famous 
regiment of “Green Mountain Boys,” who, after 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga, beat back a 
whole brigade of the hotly pursuing British in 
the battle of Hubbardton. Colonel Warner 
spent so much in the cause of his country, and 
in aiding the needy families of his soldiers, that 
when he came to die he left his home encum- 
bered with a mortgage. 

One day in September, 1789, Israel Putnam 
Warner, the elder son, was in the yard, groom- 
ing his father’s war horse, and Seth, a lad of 
twelve or thirteen, was in the house with his 
mother, who happened to be particularly down- 
cast that day. 


“No, no, Seth,” she said, sighing, “I can never 
pay, nor, with our means, begin to pay that 
dreadful mortgage. I hear it is to be fore- 
closed, and we must be driven from the pleas- 
ant home we have lived in so long, and, until 
your father’s death, so happily. Your father 
fought as well as the bravest of them. He did 
more than his part for the cause and wore him- 
self out in the service. And yet his family is 
on the verge of beggary.” 


While she spoke, Seth saw two well-mounted 
gentlemen entering the yard. One of them was 
unusually tall, with a commanding face and 
carriage. 

In another moment, the tall gentleman had 
entered the house. “I take this to be Mistress 
Warner,” he said, with a gracious bow, “the 
widow of my much-esteemed friend, the late 
Colonel Warner, of the Continental Army.” 

SLURISeesirs 

“Will you permit me to introduce myself to 
you, madame?” he resumed, with winning dig- 
nity. “I am General Washington. After I ar- 
rived in this part of the country a few days 
ago, I made—and I hope you will pardon me 
the liberty I took with your private affairs— 
I made some inquiries about you, and, to my 
deep regret, learned of your situation, and I 
was prompted to come and see you.” 

“T had little dreamed of such an honor, gen- 
eral.” 

“There is a rather heavy mortgage on your 
homestead,” Washington went on, “and I pro- 
pose now to leave with you the sum of money 
you will need to cancel it.” 

“Does the money come from the government, 
sir?’ Mrs. Warner asked doubtfully. Washing- 
ton looked at her, and hesitated a moment; 
then he said, slowly: 

“In one sense, it does, madam. I am in re- 
ceipt of a liberal salary from the government, 
which, at my discretion, I may use to give aid 
to deserving objects. I know of no better 
service I can put it to than to relieve the 
family of so meritorious an officer of the Con- 
tinental Army as your husband was.” 

Upon this, Washington opened his valise, and 
took from it the sum necessary, in principal, in- 
terest, and fees, for the discharge of the mort- 
gage. Mrs. Warner seemed inclined to remon- 
strate, but could not force the words from her 
quivering lips. 

“Accept it; don’t hesitate to accept it,” 
Washington said, tenderly, but with an air that 
seemed to forbid any attempt at refusal. “It 
will relieve your most pressing anxieties, and 
soon you will enjoy those brighter days that 
the God of the widow and the fatherless has in 
store for you. And now, it only remains for 
me to say, as I do most sincerely, heaven bless 
you, dear madam, heaven bless you!” 

And leaving the house, Washington mounted 
his horse and rode away. 


Washington’s Boyhood. (363) 

George Washington was kept at school until 
he was close upon sixteen. He lived, when 
necessary, with his brother Augustine, at the 
old home on Bridges Creek, in order to be near 
the best school that was accessible, while the 
mother was far away on the farm that lay upon 
the Rappahannock. Every lad learned to ride 
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—to ride colt or horse, regardless of training, 
gait, or temper—in that country, where no one 
went afoot except to catch his mount in the 
pasture. Every lad knew where to find and 
how to take the roving game in the forests. 
And young Washington took his apprenticeship 
on horseback and in the tangled woods with 
characteristic zest and ardor. 

He was, above all things else, a capable ex- 
ecutive boy. He loved mastery, and he 
relished acquiring the most effective means of 
mastery in all practical affairs. His very. ex- 
ercise books used at school gave proof of it. 
They were filled not only with the rules, formu- 
las, diagrams, and exercises of surveying, 
which he was taking special pains to learn, at 
the advice of his friends, but also with careful 
copies of legal and mercantile papers, bills of 
exchange, bills of sale, bonds, indentures, land 
warrants, leases, deeds, and wills, as if he 
meant to be a lawyer’s or a merchant’s clerk. 
He copied these forms of business as he might 
have copied Beverley’s account of the way fox, 
or possum, or beaver was to be taken or the 
wild turkey trapped. The men he most ad- 
mired, his elder brothers, Mr. Fairfax, and the 
gentlemen planters, who were so much at their 
houses, were most of them sound men of busi- 
ness, who valued good surveying as much as 
they admired good horsemanship and skill in 
sport. They were their own merchants, and 
looked upon forms of business paper as quite 
as useful as plows and hogsheads. And so this 
boy learned to show in almost everything he 
did the careful precision of the perfect marks- 
man. 


Lessons of Washington’s Career. (364) 

The celebration exalts the virtues which are 
the fountain of our national greatness. In the 
birth of Washington we see the new birth of 
the race, its wakening to a new sense of hu- 
man rights. It was the beginning of a life 
made phenomenally successful by a career of 
immaculate integrity. Washington’s contribu- 
tion to our country was great beyond count, 
but his contribution to human civilization was 
much greater. 

He has not been thought a pre-eminent mili- 
tary captain, but his military success left a 
more lasting and valuable result than those of 
any other great general. 

He was not a lawgiver imposing a system of 
laws upon the people, but by the weight of his 
character he impelled his people to secure their 
freedom won in battle by a Constitution which 
is the culmination of systems of Christian and 
civilized government. 

He was not an inspired prophet, but his fore- 
casts and advice are our best guide in unex- 
pected and difficult developments—From an 
address by Hon. W. Bourke Cockran, of New 
York. 


Could He Return. (365) 

Could he? Could who? George Washington. 
Of whom would any one ask such a question 
on the twenty-second of February? This ig his 
day, and more than any other of the year is the 
one for patriotic reflection. Jubilation and 
noise are the characteristics of the Fourth of 
July. New Year’s Day marks the world’s time 


for cutting paving stones from the quarries of 
good resolutions. It is needless to say where 
they will be used. Lincoln’s Birthday empha- 
sizes each year afresh the opportunity that 
Washington’s epoch offered to poverty in 
American life, and so the birthday of the 
founder is a more notable day to celebrate than 
that of the preserver of the Republic. 


How would it strike George Washington to 
have some one say: “The pistol of the assassin 
has brought death to three Presidents in the 
last forty years?’ Suppose, asked for the 
reason for this, the host should say: “Three 
great facts of American life received emphasis 
from those pistol shots. The first shot was 
caused by the enmities of sectional life. The 
Civil War was an awful thing. We have not 
yet outlived all of the rancor that it en- 
gendered. The second shot was caused by the 
frenzy which seized a disappointed office- 
seeker. The man who fired it may have been 
insane, most murderers seem to be. But what 
little soundness of mind may have once been 
his was wrecked by the thirst for office which 
had been created by our political methods. 
Andrew Jackson’s doctrine, ‘“‘to the victor be- 
long the spoils,” was the promoting cause of 
this abnormal political desire. The third shot 
was fired as a result of the anarchistic-socialis- 
tic propaganda preached in secret conclaves by 
the immigrant of low grade, who has brought 
with him to our country hate for all restraining 
and governing authority.” Suppose the speaker 
should say these things, what would the re- 
turned founder of the nation say? Probably 
this: ‘My dear sir, of all these causes of 
catastrophe the closing years of the eighteenth 
century gave no slightest hint. I am astonished 
and distressed at what you say.” 

There is good ground for suspicion that the 
great man who was “first in war, first in 
peace,” ete., might ask other questions not 
quite so easily answerable. 

Suppose he should ask: “Why are the peo- 
ple putting hundreds of millions of money into 
battleships? Why, in times of great produc- 
tiveness, is there poverty that is appalling, 
while prices for the necessaries of life rise so 
high that to earn a bare living is impossible for 
the average common worker?” What would 
his auditor say? 

Could he return, it is not irreverent to ask 
the question, would he find faith on the earth? 
He would find religions in his own country of 
which he never heard, and one of which we 
devoutly wish no man had ever heard. It is 
the disgrace of our civilization. But would he 
find such old-fashioned a faith as was his own 
when he knelt on winter snows under the trees 
at Valley Forge? That is the great question 
for the hour. Tennyson was right. “Simple 
faith is more than Norman blood.”—R. S. H. 


Life is not so short but there is always time 
enough for courtesy—Hmerson. 


Keep your face always toward the sunshine, 
and the shadows will fall behind you. 


There is not a promise in the divine Word 
which does not demand or presuppose the con- 
fession and forgiveness of sins—M. D. Church, 
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COMMUNION SUNDAY 


To those who know companionship with 
heaven the table of Christ is a place of devotion 
and desire. It is a place of vision and power— 
a place where Christ is seen and felt, where 
the heart is braced and the spirit quickened. 
It is a place where the unforgiving find forgive- 
ness, and enmity is forgotten, as soul meets 
soul in unity and in love. It is a place where 
the heart’s dull ache and acutest pain are 
soothed and stilled. It is a place where “the 
ways of the world grow dim, and the glory of 
heaven bright’; where confidence is renewed 
and a fuller trust given; where hope is inspired 
and life found sweet. Here we long and pray 
for “new depths of the divine,” and say in both 
heart and will, “Thy way is best.” 


As we leave this place of refreshment and 
blessing to take up our work anew, is it not 
with spirit more faithful and devout, and heart 
more pure and strong? 

Let us find in this supper of Christ the reali- 
zation of our soul’s deepest need, that we may 
bring peace to the hopeless heart, liberty, life 
and heaven. 


Communion With God. 
“And Gideon said.” Judges 6:11-24. 


In the brief narrative of Gideon’s glorious ex- 
ploits, these words occur five times, and eleven 
times we read the corresponding words, “And 
the Lord said unto Gideon.” 


I. We have here, therefore, not so much one 
prolonged utterance of prayer, but the colloquy 
of a devoted soul with the heavenly Father, in 
which they spake together as a man speaketh 
with his friend. Prayer was one prolonged in- 
terchange of communication between the divine 
and human. Let us dwell on this for a little, 
because a similar habit of familiar intercourse 
was maintained constantly between Moses, the 
man of God, and his great Partner and Ally. It 
may be ours also. 


II. It is, of course, clear that friendship with 
God, like that with our fellows, cannot rest 
content even with this prolonged conversation, 
continued day and night. For all true friends, 
there must be times of intimate communion, 
unbroken by trivialities or business. We must 
ascend to the mountains, or go apart into the 
desert place. Human friendship demands op- 
portunities, when heart shall reveal itself to 
heart. The wild things of the forest will not 
show themselves while you are walking along 
the beaten tracks and the branches are snap- 
ping under your tread. It is only when you 
sit down and wait that the bird will call to its 
mate, or the timid furry inhabitants of the bur- 
rows will stealthily creep forth. 

III. When these seasons of communion are 
the habitual custom, the soul will more readily 
maintain the practice of unceasing intercourse. 
We shall walk with God. We shall say things 
to him without kneeling down or isolating our- 
selves from the immediate circumstances in 
which we spend our lives. We shall speak and 
he will answer.—F. B. Meyer. 


(366) 


(367) 
Isa. 


Jewels Out of the Common Clay. 


“T will set thy stones in fair colors.” 
54:9-17. 


What an enumeration of precious stones! The 
sapphire, the ruby, the agate, and the carbuncle 
vie with each other, and flash with varied and 
resplendent color. Jewels are by nature only 
lumps of dull and inert matter; the sapphire is 
clay, the diamond carbon. But why the differ- 
ence between their appearance and that of the 
ordinary soil? The answer is not easy to give; 
but this exquisite effect is probably due to crys- 
tallization, conducted under exceptional cir- 
cumstances of convulsion, pressure, and fire. 
Thus there is a special fitness in this address 
to the afflicted people of God—theirs are the 
convulsions; the awful pressure; the fiery bap- 
tism. They count it hard—they cannot under- 
stand why they are treated thus. But they will 
see it all one day, when they learn that God was 
making agates for windows, carbuncles for 
gates, and sapphires for foundations. 

When next thou art overwhelmed with sor- 
row, or tossed with tempest and not comforted, 
dare to look to the outcome of thy stern disci- 
pline. It is not for the present joyous, but griev- 
ous; nevertheless afterward—! Our light af- 
fliction, which is for the moment, is like a shaft 
which it is difficult to turn—it strains every 
nerve; but on the other side of the wall it is 
grinding golden grain, the quality and weight 
of which will more than compensate thee. 
Learn, then, to look on God as making pleasant 
stones for the borders of thy life—the walls of 
salvation and the gates of praise. Is it not a 
blessed thing to realize that God is making 
jewels out of the common materials of our 
daily experiences through the fire of pain and 
trial? 


The Saviour’s Cup of Anguish. (368) 

“The cup which the Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it?” John 18:11-24. 

The “cup” evidently referred to all the an- 
guish caused to his holy nature in being num- 
bered among the transgressors, and having to 
bear the sin of the world. Whether it was the 
anguish of the body, beneath which he feared 
he would succumb, as some think; or the dread 
of being made a sin-offering, a scapegoat laden 
with sin, as others; or the chill of the approach- 
ing eclipse, which extorted the cry of the for- 
sakenness, aS seems the more likely—it is not 
pertinent to our present consideration. 

J. It is enough to know that, whilst there was 
much that cried “Back!” there was more that 
cried “On!” and that he chose, from the pro- 
foundest depths of his nature, to do the Father’s 
will, to execute his part in the compact into 
which they had entered before the worlds were 
made. 

II. But here we note to all appearances the 
cup was mingled, prepared, and presented by 
the malignity and hate of man. Had we been 
left to our unaided reasonings, we might have 
supposed that the most bitter ingredients of his 
cup had been supplied by the ingratitude of his 
own, the implacable rancor of the priests, and 
the treachery of Judas; but, see! he recognizes 
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none but the Father; it is always the cup which 
the Father had given. 


III. There have been times in our lives when 
we have been tempted to distinguish between 
God’s appointments and permissions, and to 
speak of the former as being manifestly his will 
for us, whilst we suspended our judgment about 
the latter, and questioned if we were authorized 
in accounting them as being equally from heav- 
en. But such distinctions are fatal to peace. 
What God permits is as equally his will as 
what he appoints. Look up into his face, and 
say, “My Father, this is thy will for me; thine 
angels would have delivered me, had it been 
best. But since they have not interposed, I 
read thy choice for thy child, and I am satis- 
fied. It is sweet to drink the cup which thy 
hands have prepared.” 


Love Stronger Than Death. (369) 

“Jesus therefore, knowing all the things that 
were coming upon him, went forth.” John 
18:1-10. 

I. As we view the death of the Cross, we 
must ever remember the voluntariness of that 
supreme act, which is all the more conspicuous 
as the agony of the garden reminds us how 
greatly the Lord’s spirit dreaded the awful 
pressure of the world’s sin. This made him 
cry: “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” How greatly he must have loved 


us! 


II. It was love, and only love, that kept him 
standing at the bar of Pilate, bending beneath 
the scourge of the soldiers, hanging in appar- 
ent helplessness on the cross. Not the iron 
hand of relentless fate; not the overpowering 
numbers or closely-woven plots of his foes; not 
the nails that pierced his quivering flesh. It 
was none of these. It was not even the com- 
pulsion of the divine purpose. It was his own 
choice, because of a love that would bear all 
things if only it might achieve redemption for 
those whom he loved more than himself. ‘He 
loved me, and gave himself for me.” 

_ Ill. Surely we may trust that love! If it 
moved him to endure the cross and despise the 
shame, is there anything that it will withhold, 
anything that it will not do? His love is strong- 
er than death, and mightier than the grave. 
Strong waters cannot quench it, floods cannot 
drown it. It silences all praise, and beggars 
all recompense. To believe and accept it is 
eternal life. To dwell within its embrace is the 
foretaste of everlasting joy. If you are fearing 
the just recompense of your sins, like a band of 
arresting soldiers lurking in the dark shadows 
and threatening to drag you forth to pay the 
uttermost farthing, take heart; Jesus has met 
and will meet them for you—Communion ad- 
dress. 

In the Seales. (370) 

“Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” Acts 2:21. 

An instrument used for weighing gold in the 
assay office is balanced so delicately that, when 
two pieces of paper, of exactly the same size 
and weight, are placed on the balances, it still 
retains the same poise. But if a name be writ- 
ten on one of the papers it will turn the scale. 
The name of Jesus on the heart turns the scale 


into peace and presence of God. It is the pos 
session of his name thus written that spells 
“saved.” IJtis the lack of it that spells “lost.”— 
D. R. McGregor. 


Scourging Jesus. (371 
“This Jesus whom we crucified.” Acts 2:36 
Dr. Alexander Whyte tells the story of a mar 
who dreamed that he saw Jesus tied to a whip- 
ping-post and a soldier was scourging him. He 
saw the whip in the soldier’s hand, with its thick 
lashes studded here and there with bits of lead 
which were intended to cut into the flesh. As 
the soldier brought the whip down on the bare 
shoulders of Jesus, the dreamer shuddered as 
he saw the marks and blood-stains it left be- 
hind. When the soldier raised his hand tc 
strike again, the dreamer rushed forward, in- 
tending to stop him. As he did so, the soldie1 
turned around and the dreamer recognized— 
himself. We often think how cruel those mer 
must have been who scourged and crucified Je- 
sus. But whenever we do wrong, we, too, cause 
the heart of Jesus to bleed with sorrow anc 
pain.—Christian Herald. 


After Communion. (372) 


The desire comes to the Christian sometimes 
to linger long in the places of seclusion anc 
quiet communion with God, and the heart is 
tempted to say, as Peter did, “Lord, it is gooc 
for us to be here; let us make * * * tabernacles,’ 
in order that the delightful experience of com- 
munion may be permanent. Jesus’ answer tc 
Peter’s request was an immediate call to depari 
from the mount of transfiguration and to g¢ 
down among the sin-stricken, sorrowing people 
to do God’s work among them. If Peter had re- 
mained on the mount of transfiguration he 
would have found himself alone. If, after sea- 
sons of sweet communion with God, we refuse 
to leave the holy mount and go down to work 
among our fellowmen, we will find that out 
Lord has departed and we have lost his com- 
pany. For, though we leave the mount of priv- 
ilege, we do not leave the Lord. He goes with 
us into the office, the shop, the place of toil. By 
example as well as precept he teaches us that 
work keeps faith sweet and strong.—Christian 
Observer. ; 


The Sacramental Hymn. (373) 
“And when they had sung a hymn, they went 
out unto the Mount of Olives.” 

Oh, to have heard that hymn 

Float through that chamber dim, 

Float through that ‘upper room,” 

Hushed in the twilight gloom! 

Up the dark, starry skies 

Rolled the deep harmonies; 

Angels who heard the strain, 

How ran the high refrain? 


How rose the holy song? 
Triumphant, clear, and strong, 
As a glad bird uplift 

Over the wild sea drift? 

Or was its liquid flow 
Reluctant, sad, and slow, 
Presage and prophecy 

Of lone Gethsemane? 
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Was it a lofty Psalm, 
Foretelling crown and palm? 
Soared it to heights of prayer 
On the still, vibrant air? 
When the last feast was spread, 
And the last words were said, 
Sang the Lord Christ the hymn 
In the old chamber dim? 

—J. C. R. D. 


In the Sacred Presence, (374) 


In the presence of the emblems of Christ’s 
death, the bread and cup which represent to us 
his sacrifice for our salvation, we are in a very 
sacred presence. 


“What is affirmed to be present is not the 
body and blood of Christ absolutely, but his 
body as broken and his blood as shed. It is 
the sacrifice that he offered that is present and 
of which the believer partakes. It is present 
to the mind, not to our bodies. It is perceived 
and received by faith and not otherwise. The 
body and blood are present to us when they fill 
our thoughts, are apprehended by faith as 
broken and shed for our salvation, and exert 
upon us their proper effect.” (Dr. Charles 
Hodge.) 

The blessed Christ is with us at the commu- 
nion table. He feeds us with the nourishing, 
heavenly bread of his sacrificial love as mani- 
fested on the cross. He imparts to us his own 
life. To the open, believing, receptive soul he 
communicates himself with all his blessed ben- 
efits. 


Why do we observe the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper? First, because of Christ’s spe- 
cial command: “Do this in remembrance of 
me.” 


) Another question: Can we not have Christ’s 
presence with us without attending the sacra- 
mental service? Yes, he has promised to be 
with his people when they are faithfully obey- 
ing his will, as long as the world lasts. “Christ 
in you, the hope of glory,’ writes Saint Paul. 
“He is our life.” “Christ liveth in me.” The 
body derives life from the head and the branch- 
es from the vine; so believers derive their life 
from Jesus Christ. But Jesus has instituted 
this sacrament as a special means of nourishing 
and strengthening and comforting believers, 
and if it is possible for us to attend and partake 
we should do so, but if we carelessly omit do- 
ing so we forfeit the blessing which, through 
obedience to Christ’s gracious command, we 
would receive.—Rev. J. Y. Ewart, D. D. 


Thoughts at the Communion Table. (375) 


1. Our unworthiness. When we examine 
ourselves, looking into our hearts, we see, with 
the Holy Ghost as our revealer, imperfection, 
failure, the stain of sin, the guilt of disobe- 
dience. Weare humbled. We are penitent. Let 
us then and there confess our need, our spir- 
itual hunger, loneliness, unfitness. 

2. But let us look up to him, who for us was 
lifted up upon the cross. Here we see inno- 
cence suffering for the guilty. Here we see 
God in the place of man. Here we see the in- 
finitely pure, holy, just, wise and loving One en- 
during for us the penalty due to us for sin, 
“wounded for our transgressions and bruised 


for our iniquities,” God the mighty Maker dying 
for man the creature’s sin. 


3. In this wondrous exhibition of divine, 
long-suffering love we behold a complete satis- 
faction offered for our sins. The task of can- 
celling our guilt is completed. The forgive- 
ness of the believer’s sins is absolute, unquali- 
fied, free. “There is, therefore, now no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 

4. Therefore, by faith let us lay hold of the 
offered treasure, precious beyond computation 
or expression, of Christ’s atoning sacrifice, his 
redeeming love, his infinite pity. Let us rejoice, 
as never before, over such a great deliverance, 
the removal of so heavy a burden, the cleansing 
away of the dark stain of our sin. Let us thank, 
from the depths of our hearts, our Great De- 
liverer, our Omnipotent and Compassionate 
Saviour, who has wrought out for us so great 
salvation at such uncountable cost. 


5. From the sacred presence we will go re- 
newed, fortified, equipped. Our days, our years 
—yes, our minutes—are to be sacredly used for 
him who has purchased us with his blood. We 
have had a new vision of our spiritual emanci- 
pation and, with more earnestness than ever, 
we will serve our divine Owner and Master— 
Rev. J. Y. Ewart, D. D. 


Guests With Jesus. (376) 

We can only be guests with Christ at the first 
Lord’s Supper by going back in thought to that 
upper room where he gathered his disciples 
with him about his table. It is very profitable 
to the church that it should thus turn back to 
that sacred place and enter into the frame of 
mind of both the apostles and their Lord. ‘Do 
this in remembrance of me” will have a better 
meaning to it when we thus go back with rever- 
ent minds and take our places with him. Per- 
haps we can find a temperament, or a frame of 
mind among the twelve that fits our own case. 
Even if we are ready to play the traitor or the 
presumptuous leader, we shall find it profitable 
to catch the spirit of the “upper room.” 

I. At the command of Jesus there was made 
simple but ample preparation for the keeping 
of the old Passover, and from the elements of 
the old was to come the new. “Ye shall find a 
large upper room prepared, there make ready 
the Passover.” Jesus was-very careful about 
the little things of life. A. lily of the field held 
for him a spiritual lesson of the Father’s benev- 
olent care. Not even a sparrow could fall to 
the ground without his sympathetic notice. No 
small thing ought to be neglected in our prep- 
aration to come to his table, if only to eat a 
morsel of bread and drink a few drops of wine. 
But the eating of bread and the drinking of 
wine are at best only emblems and symbols of 
the deep spiritual things in the atoning death 
and resurrection of our Lord. Symbols require 
the very best of preparation, so that what is in 
fact demonstrated or typified by them may be- 
come more life-like and real. 

II. As we enter the room our attention 
should first be fixed on the Master of the house, 
the head of the table. We must see in him the 
Son of God and the Saviour of men. His disci- 
ples do not know and do not need to know at 
that hour that he, himself, is the great Lamb 
of sacrifice. They would know that fact in time, 
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and we know it and cannot even spiritually sit 
with him at his table unless we hold the same 
fact as a precious truth in our souls. 


To the Master’s own soul the bread and wine 
were true and emphatic symbols, mute wit- 
nesses to the coming cross and what that cross 
meant to him and the world of sin. He knew 
the efficacy of his death and resurrection as we 
cannot know it. This passover was to close the 
old dispensation of grace and open the way to 
the new dispensation of a fuller expression of 
grace. Can we doubt but what he also had a 
vision of the countless memorial suppers that 
should be eaten in keeping intact his exhorta- 
tion: “Do this in remembrance of me?” He 
was thinking of his future guests, of those he 
would invite and who would accept the invi- 
tation in the long roll of the kingdom‘s ages on 
earth. Those guests, you and I, if we will it so, 
must come, if we come prepared in all things 
of the soul, with the same mind as was in him. 

III. That mind is the mind of service, of 
pleasing him and not ourselves. To have such 
a mind in us we could well look again upon the 
band, the small company who were to become 
morning and evening stars in his kingdom. A 
single ray of light falling into that room pre- 
vious to the eating of the supper will reveal 
Peter’s soiled hands and feet. But a single ray 
of spiritual light is needed to reveal the fact 
that his heart needs more cleansing than his 
hands or feet. 


There was a contention among them, not for 
the lower place, but for the higher. Well, it is 
not very different with us. What one of us 
seeks the lower, to say nothing of the lowest 
place in his business, in his social world, or 
even in the church of which he is the head? To 
prepare for sitting with him we need to further 
and more fully examine ourselves, whether we 
be in this faith, the faith that accepts Christ 
as our Saviour and Redeemer from sin, or as 
our King, who must always sit at the head of 
his table. 


And when everything is said and done he must 
cleanse us from our iniquities and unclean- 
nesses. We need not hesitate to come to his 
supper. As honored guests and honorable in 
his sight, let us see to it that we have made due 
ene to sit with him.—Rev. J. G. Patton, 


Education and the Bible. 


1. Education should be symmetrical—moral, 
mental and physical. 


2. Morality cannot be taught effectively, nor 


adequate mental training given, without the 
Bible. 


8. It is the province and duty of the state 
to teach morals and religion as a basis for its 
own prosperity. 

4. Such teaching is not a union of church 
and state, but it would be a union for the state 
to relegate to the church the performance of 
a part of its duty toward its own citizens, 


5. The state has no right to cultivate irre- 
ligion by example, but has the samo obliga- 
tion to be religious that the church has to be 
patriotic. 


6. The Bible is the property of the state , 
equally with the church, having been pre- 
pared by him who founded both church and 
state. 

7. As Jesus Christ is the King of nations, 
Christianity is never sectarianism; and par- 
ticularly in the United States, which has been 
pronounced by the Supreme Court a Christian 
nation, Christianity must be regarded as the 
common and fundamental law, which it is our 
duty ever to inculcate. 

Because of these facts and principles, the 
Bible should be given its rightful place as the 
foundation of all primary, and the crown of all 
advanced education.—W. F. McCauley. 


An Obstacle. 


Dinah Snow was a colored cook in the home 
of the Smiths. One morning on going to the 
kitchen, Mrs. Smith noticed that Dinah looked 
as if she had been tangled up with a road- 
roller. 

“Why, Dinah!” exclaimed she, “what in the 
world has happened to you?” 

“Was me husban’,” explained Dinah. ‘He’s 
done went an’ beat me ag’in, an’ jest fo’ noth- 
in’, too!” 

“Again!” cried Mrs. Smith, with increasing 
wonder. “Is he in the habit of beating you? 
Why don’t you have him arrested?” 

“Been thinkin’ ob it several times, missy,” 
was the rejoinder of Dinah, “but I hain’t had no 
money to pay his fine.” 


(Continued from page 471.) 

wedged in between the two; while the United 
States nearly fills the southern part. Around 
and between all is a narrow black space of 
varying width for the rest of the continent, It 
is a startling presentation of the size of Africa. 
Nearly one-fourth of the earth’s land surface is 
comprised within the continent of Africa. It is 
as far around the coast of Africa as it is around 
the world. Every eighth person of the world’s 
population lives in the Dark Continent. The 
blacks double their numbers every forty years 
and the whites every eighty years. There are 
843 languages and dialects used in Africa. 

Thirty-five years ago the export of cocoa 
from the Gold Coast amounted to twenty dol- 
lars. Today it is over eight million dollars. The 
coal fields of Africa aggregate 800,000 square 
miles; its copper fields equal those of North 
America and Europe combined, and it has un- 
developed iron ore amounting to five times that 
of North America, 

Almost the entire continent igs now under 
European flags. France has a colony in Africa 
twenty times the size of France herself. The 
British flag extends, almost without interrup- 
tion, from the Cape to Cairo. 

* 


Mary Heaton Vorse, writing in The Century, 
on The Sinistrees (war-victims) of France, says: 
The difference between men and women is 
the difference between birth and death. Our 
deepest experience is giving life and their in- 
tensest moment is when they are called on by 
war to go out and destroy the lives for which 
we have risked our own. Man plays a very 
small part in the supreme adventure of birth. 
When a woman goes down to death to give 
life she goes alone, Her intensest moment she 
lives by herself. The great miracle of birth is 
oO cee oF ae and he can only shrink back, 
rightened witness, and ai 
Sucis aon wait and pray that 
When men go out to fight they, too, go alone. 
We cannot go witn them, we only wait while 
they risk their lives that other men may die. 
Men and women go alone to their supreme ad- 
ventures, 
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Mid-Week Service, 


Penne prayer meeting Wednesday evening was 
intense with interest in the discussion of a 
Standard of Excellence for church members. 
The Scripture under consideration was Acts 2:41 
to 47, The following items with numbers of 
points allowed for each, were suggested as es- 
sential to make an hundred per cent Christian: 


PVLCON en Sunda ye School... ici. donee en. kk 12 
Attend morning service:.. 2... . osc. ecss 18 
PULOIO Me VONINE GOPVICG. <.. Hs coe ce bon cn 10 
PALCOndaprayer meeting... fee uo own 16 
Contribution, annually 2, quarterly 4, 
POOH EHIY s SOW GCKTY - sicac ec asta atten «oe 10 
PATE VEE CREM OCTOR: Macc Seka cavche ee Ae a ee 2 
Rartake vor communion: 0 va. oc. velecb es 6 
Moenominational paper .. 6.0.) ..ce. scence 8 
SAO ROUEN Lal: ho a clase ecoarhc on ese eee 8 
100 
The items for church attendance mean, of 


course, regular, faithful and conscientious at- 
tendance upon these services when not provi- 
dentially hindered. The items on contributions 
are divided so as to make weekly contributions 
necessary to get 100 per cent, because the 
weekly contributions is the Bible requirement. 
Some suggested that some of those items were 
given too many points while others were not 
given enough. The pastor asked that all who 
would, should fill out this list according to 
their own idea, as to the number of points 
which should be allowed to each item, and bring 
it to the prayer meeting next Wednesday eve- 
ning, at which time an average will be made 
and that adopted as the Standard of Excellence 
for our church members. It will be fine spiritual 
exercise for each member to put his own per- 
sonal record down by the side of the Standard 
and see just what per cent Christian he makes. 
—Bulletin of the First Baptist Church, Shreve- 
port, La. 
* = * 
I. A LETTER AND A LIKENESS, 
2 Cor. 3:1-18. 
Expository Notes. 


Paul has been made aware of a criticism made 
by the Judaizing party that he has no com- 
mission from the Apostles, no letters of com- 
mendation from the church at Jerusalem. His 
answer to the Corinthians is that they—the 
Corinthian church itself—are his credentials as 
an Apostle. It is as a teacher points to her 
class and says, “Examine them and see whether 
I can teach or not!” 

So Paul says, “You are my credentials, my 
letter of commendation, proof of my commis- 
sion. You know it, and I know it, and all the 
world may read and know.” 


Then the thought changes as he utters it— 
mixed metaphors never trouble Paul—and he 
adds that they are each a letter, a message, of 
Christ to the world. 

Here he recalls the ancient message of Je- 
hovah given on Sinai to Israel, and contrasts the 
law with this Gospel. One was written on stone 
by the finger of God, the other on hearts by the 
spirit of God. If that came with glory, much 
more is this glorious, That is passing away, 
this remaineth—though the Jews refuse to see 
that the old covenant is being done away in 
Christ, 

Moses could not look upon Jehovah’s face, but 
we may look steadily upon Christ. The phrase, 
“peholding as in a mirror,’ igs given in the mar- 
gin, “reflecting as a mirror.’ The Greek verb, 
in its different forms, has both meanings, In 
Paul’s use are both thoughts. ‘The soul at 
once beholds and reflects.” The latter is, how- 
ever, Paul's chief thought. 
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Now, to him, each Christian is a reflection of 
Christ, a portrait of Christ given to men that 
they may see what Jesus is like, 


Plan for Our Meeting. 

Topics for discussion. What are the elements 
of the Christian’s message to the world? What 
are people reading on the pages of my life? 
What kind of a Christ do people see in me? 


Thoughts on the Theme, 

Nearly thirty years ago a sensation was pro- 
duced throughout the reading and intelligent 
public in all Christian nations by the discovery 
of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets on the east bank 
of the Nile, Here the spade of the excavator 
had unearthed a correspondence which went on 
between the kings of Egypt and the governors 
of subject provinces before the Israelites left 
Egypt. Ten yearg later at Oxyrhynchus in rub- 
bish heaps, which had been hidden under the 
desert sands for centuries, the excavator’s spade 
turned out quantities of letters written on 
papyrus by ordinary citizens on ordinary affairs 
about the beginning of the Christian era. Con- 
cerning these The Earnest Worker says: 

“Now, suppose that among these most inter- 
esting discoveries there had been found an 
autograph letter with the name of one of the 
Apostles attached to it—say, a copy of one of 
Paul’s epistles—what startling interest would 
have attached to the discovery! And, if we 
may not without irreverence make the suppo- 
sition, imagine that ,some precious fragment 
had come from the hand of our Lord himself 
which we could in some way identify, and show 
to be an autograph letter of Jesus Christ. 

‘It may be news to our readers, but we have 
a statement in the third verse of the third 
chapter of 2 Corinthians that such autograph 
letters do exist, and not only one, or a few, but 
many such are still extant. While these 
‘epistles of Christ’ have not the charm of 
antiquity, they have a living force and power 
which no ancient document could posses. 

“Do we speak in riddles? No, we only repeat 

a statement of the inspired apostle, that every 
believer in Christ is an autograph letter from 
the hand of our blessed Lord. 
“He is largely responsible for what the world 
thinks of his Master. It has often been said 
that the book which the world reads is not the 
Bible, but the open lives of the professed fol- 
lowers of Christ. 4 ’ 

“An equally remarkable statement is found in 
the last verse of this same chapter. If an auto- 
graph letter from the hand of the Lord Jesus 
Christ would be read with the profoundest in- 
terest, a true, accurate portrait of him would 
be of no less interest. And Paul says that we 
are transformed into his image. 

“Here again we see our privilege and our re- 
sponsibility. This likeness of Christ which 
comes upon his people when they study him as 
he is revealed in his word, seeking to follow 
his step, to grow in the knowledge of him, 
praying for the Spirit’s grace to make them 
more and more like their Master, is not a secret 
possession, a private privilege, but it ought to 
be manifest to all men—they should take 
knowledge of us {nat we have been with Jesus.” 


Such transformation comes gradually. “We are 
changed”’—a continuous process, “From glory 
to glory’’—a course of transitions and degrees. 
It will take a lifetime. Likeness to Christ is the 
aim of all religion; doctrines and ceremonies are 
helps as they show us that Saviour, the behold- 
ing of whom is our transformation.—Alexander 
McLaren, - if " 


Il. OLD TESTAMENT FAVORITES. 
A Sunday School superintendent asked one of 
his teachers if she would take charge of the 
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lesson at the Teachers’ Meeting the following 


week, adding that the lesson was a certain 
passage in Nehemiah. She promptly replied, 
“Yes I like Nehemiah.’ The superintendent 


afterward remarked upon her prompt acceptance 
of the topic, saying, that it had never occurred 
to him that anybody “liked” Nehemiah, But 
surely the sturdy old governor, with his soli- 
citude over the Holy City, his shrewd investi- 
gation of the situation for himself, his caution 
in seeing that his workers were prepared for 
defense, his scorn of the wily plots of his ene- 
mies, “Why should I leave my great work 
to parley with you?’—his fearless and keen- 
sighted defiiance of a subtler temptation. 
“Should such a man as I flee? take refuge in 
the temple to save his life?”—is an individual to 
be admired and liked! 


Then there is the level-headed, clean-minded 
Joseph; the handsome young king who was war- 
rior, poet and statesman—whom we love in 
spite of his faults; the brave Daniel, loyal in 
the midst of temptations and perils; Jochebed, 
whose foresight and faith saved her beautiful 
babe to become the the emancipator of his 
people; the loving Ruth and the courageous 
Esther and many others who challenge our 
admiration from the pages of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 

Give out this topic a week beforehand for 
the consideration of all the prayer meeting 
attendants. By private suggestion, make sure 
that there will be a number of persons who 
will mention their favorite Old Testament char- 
acter, giving the reason for the choice, telling 
why they like him or her. This is a meeting 
in which young people, even boys and girls, may 
be induced to take part. 

* * 


Ill. THE SIN OF PROSPERITY, 


Ezek. 16:49; Amos 6:1-6; Luke 12:16-20. 
Expository Notes. 


Ezekiel, the exiled priest and prophet, in try- 
_ing to portray the wickedness of Jerusalem, 
says that she is the sister of Sodom—and every- 
body knows that Sodom is the typical wicked 
city. Then he tells what was the sin of Sodom 
—in a word, prosperity. In a final clause he 
adds that she was indifferent to the poor and 
needy, 

Amos, the herdsman, draws a pleasant picture 
of comfortable ease and luxury. Does he say 
that those possessing these things are happy and 
to be envied? as we would say now-a-days, 
“lucky fellows?” No, indeed. He cries, “Woe 
to them!” His last clause is an implied reason 
for his statements; they are indifferent to the 
perils of their own nation. 

The Great Teacher, the Man of Galilee, when 
he would show the multitude that a man’s life 
is more than “his things,” tells a story of a 
prosperous farmer whose barns were too small 
to house his crop. When he proposes to build 
greater ones and to have a good time with his 
profits, he hears the stern decree, “This night is 
thy soul required of thee.” And the final clause 
here is one of condemnation of selfish greed, 

Thoughts on the Theme, 

“pride, fullness of bread and prosperous ease.” 

Sounds pretty good to you, doesn’t it—a word 
picture of something that you would call living? 

But did you ever run across those words in 
the Bible? What do you imagine they signify 
there? A summary of everything blissful? Not 
a bit of it, 

Take your Bible and turn to Hzekiel’s great, 
stern book of prophecy, sixteenth chapter and 
forty-ninth verse. Catch the words there, do 
you? And do you see what the prophet makes 
them stand for? 

“Iniquity!” says bold, blunt old Ezekiel. No 
minced terms for him, you see. To this grim 
ancient preacher “fullness of bread and pros- 
perious ease” spelled not comfort and good for- 
tune but “iniquity.” Worse than that, they were 
tokens of Sodom’s iniquity—the wickedness of 
the wickedest city that ever was (except, as 
Iizekiel felt bound to add, Jerusalem), 

Ezekiel, in fact, classed the two of them— 
Sodom and Jerusalem—together and made one 
indictment cover them both. He had studied 


Sodom’s history and Jerusalem he knew all too 
well. 

Others who looked at the surface of things 
would have framed very different charges. Con- 
ventional moralists would have denounced the 
vices of Jerusalem slums and the debauchery 
of the Sodomite aristocracy, but Ezekiel said: 

“P]] tell you what is the matter with your 
cities—why, old and new, they are so wicked 
and God grows wroth with them. Here is the 


trouble with you—you are proud; you_ have 
prosperous and life 


lenty to eat; you are } 
Ponies absolutely easy to you. That’s your 
iniquity.” 


Surely a shocking verdict! Is is possible for 
anybody but a crabbed cynic to call prosperity 
and popular comfort immoral? : : 

Yet when one has soberly turned over in his 
own mind Ezekiel’s plain-spoken words, he be- 
gins to sense the prophet’s drift. 

It is rather commonplace to say that thre 
very best fortune for a young man begin- 
ning to make a living in the world is to .be 
compelled to go through a period of struggle 
for his footing. Quick success may be ruinous. 
It will let him put too little value on hard 
work and integrity. 

Even when hard won, success may demoral- 
ize. The comfort of feeling that one’s place 
is made sure in the world, relaxes endeavor, 
and little gain in strength and character 1s 
registered after that. : 

Often the let-down results in actual slip-back, 

Much the same sort of thing holds true of 
society in general, Except for feverish places 
like gold camps and boom towns, where wealth 
and ease come dangerously quick, pioneer com- 
munities, peculiarly in agricultural regions, are 
likely to keep creditably moral. ; 

The struggle period of any new settlement is 
fairly sure to be marked with good average 
sobriety, honesty and social purity. 

But when such a community or region out- 
grows primitive conditions—when people begin 
gradually to get relief from the hard fight for 
existence—a change appears, and it is not a 
change for the better. The ambition to try the 
fashions of the great world turns young minds 
and old from zeal for solid things to zest for 
sparkling gayety and display. 

Ultimately it becomes nearly 
make any head against popular tendencies to 
frivolity, self-indulgence and vice. Not every- 
body swings in line with these drifts, but those 
who do not are. generally too indolent to make 
effective opposition, 

What one can see in modern times and in 
American conditions is quite enough to suggest 
that by just this path Sodom doubtless slid 
down into its sink of sin. 

Many others of its inhabitants, like Lot, had 
moved down into the luxurious valley from hard 
living conditions on the unfertile uplands and 
they had found life extraordinarily easy and 
pleasant. They were no longer daily wrestling 
with nature for enough to eat. 


impossible to 


But when bodies and minds were easy, con- 
sciences grew easy too. The time not de- 
manded imperatively for toil they came more 


and more to spend in explorations for pleasure. 
And pleasure continually lured them farther be- 
yond the bounds of innocence. 

The man to whom the world is so kind that 
he is contented bodily, is apt to be also fatally 
contented morally—contented with anything 
which seems easiest at the moment to his in- 
clinations. 

Filled with material good, he wants no other 
good. And wanting nothing that is good gpirit- 
eee he is of course Open to all evil that comes 

y- 
Far from boasting over their happy circum- 
stances then, a people launched out on a full 
tide of prosperity ought to be solemnly repeat- 
ing to themselves the Bible injunction: 

“Be not high-minded but fear.” 

In the United States the church is perhaps 
unprecedently prosperous. <A very large pro- 
portion of Christian congregations have an 
abundance of money for elegant houses of wor- 
ship, gifted preaching, artistic music. They are 
able to give to benevolences in a measure that 
attracts widespread praise for their generosity. 
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Well-bred and satisfied ease is no m 
e ore graph- 
Sale Poe in American life an nee 
a Sh-grade American chu i : 
under Baap rch audience on 


There is small danger that the eople ho 
make up such audiences are Boies cin ont 
into outbreaking sin, but they are in the peril 
of becoming ineffective for the prevention or 
cure of other people’s sins—useless in the 
battle against the world’s transgressions. 

The comfortable church is fatefully liable to 
be the indolent church that can’t be aroused to 
any moral soldiership. 


And the church that fails in this can only 
find its “iniquity” written down in God’s record 
book as “fullness of bread and prosperous ease.” 

Has your church repented for its prosperity? 
—The Continent. 

* 
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CHRISTIAN HEROISM. 

2 Gor.) 2133-28" (9: "Sim. 4256-8. 
Expository Notes. 

Here are some pictures—“before and after” 
views; or sketches of a beginning and ending. 
Here are flash-light glimpses of the great Chris- 
tian hero—great in his marvelous insight, great 
in his steadfast determination. 

_it seems a little odd that it was in that beau- 
tiful and luxurious, frivolous and wicked city 
of Antioch that the first missionary society was 
formed. And it is an oddly gathered group that 
is named, the good Levite from Cyprus, the 
“black” Symeon—Latin-speaking people had 
given him the epithet—Lucius from north Africa, 
and Saul, the aristocrat from Tarsus. But what- 
ever their experience of the world or of courts, 
the Spirit of the Lord asked for but two, Barna- 
bas and Saul. Did they realize the immensity 
of the task given them? Did they suspect the 
perils before them? 

With a missionary ordination and farewell 
meeting they went forth to carry the love of 
God to the pagan world, a world immensely 
greater than their wildest dreams. 

Some ten years later Paul looks back over 
the way he has traveled and notes the high 
lights of his experience. Think you that last 
sentence is wrong? That it ought to have 
been gulfs, or crevasses, or something of that 
sort? But Paul doesn’t think so. He apolo- 
gizes for boasting! There is no self-pity in this 
cool, colorless recapitulation. He thinks the 
list something to be proud of. And we know 
that he was to preach the Gospel with un- 
daunted courage over ten years after this, and 
that other mobs and beatings and prisons and 
shipwrecks awaited him before he should finally 
face the sword of the Roman soldier on the 
Appian Way outside the walls of Rome. 

Once more, at the end of his course, as he 
writes his last words to his beloved Timothy, 
he takes a brief survey of his past, and this 
is a pean of triumph. And he looks away from 
himself and includes many others in his song 
and shout of joy. 

There have been many, in later ages, who 
“through peril, toil and pain” have “followed 
in the train” of the great Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. 

Plan for Our Meeting, : 

Call for incidents of missionary heroism. See 
that the great deeds of the missionary heroes 
of your own denomination are given. Pray 
for the missionaries. Tell of the present plight 
of missionaries in Persia and Turkey. ; 

[A little previous suggestion and planning are 
essential to a successful prayer meeting.] 

Thoughts on the Theme. 
Heroine—ism. 

In Africa, on the west coast of Liberia, there 
came into a missionary family a little daughter. 
There were no physicians, no trained nurses, 
no hospital with its modern equipment, The 
young mother writes: “Because of complica- 
tions with German traders there were no 
steamers, so it was impossible for me to go to 
Monrovia to the Wuropean doctors there. We 
tried to secure a Liberian woman, but she would 
not come down to our place. Unusually heavy 
rains and bad seas made it too risky for me 
to go up there. So we stayed at home and put 
our trust in the Lord. We could get no one 
to help us during my illness save three Kroo 


women, and it was our first experience with 
child birth, The three Kroo Weuen gave what 
help was in their power, and the whole mission 
sot down to prayer, and in twelve hours our 
little one arrived, Whereupon the women went 
back to their town, and husband was left alone 
with the responsibility of a helpless wife and 
new-born child. I wonder if you can imagine 
the loneliness and feeling of helplessness that 
sweeps over one at such times—no other civil- 
ized people at hand.” 


Was the young missionary mother, herself 
reared tenderly and familiar with the conven- 
jences and comforts of life, disheartened? Dis- 
couraged? She closes her letter thus: “If our 
strong, healthy babe be spared to us, we covet 
her for a second-generation missionary to the 
Kroos.’”’—Missionary News. 

w s s 


_ Rev. J. M. Hoover, the Methodist missionary 
in Borneo, says: “I met a Dutchman who had 
been three months 100 miles farther up the river 
buying rubber, and 100 miles from any civilized 
person. [I said: ‘Isn’t it lonely up there?’ He 
answered, after a shrug of his shoulders: ‘Yes, 
but that is the place for rubber.’ So, if you 
ask me if I am lonely, I may say: ‘Yes, but 
this is the place for missionary work.’ ” 
* 


In the days of the Chinese Boxers, four 
missionaries were murdered in Leinchou, China. 
Two of them were young student volunteers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Peale, who had reached the mis- 
sion station only the night before. The plan 
of the Missionary Board had been to send them 
to Yeung-Kong, and Mr. Kunkle, another young 
student, to Lienchou, but as Mr. Kunkle received 
a fellowship in England and decided to give 
another year to his studies, the Board, think- 
ing the station at Lienchou the more urgent, 
sent Mr. and Mrs. Peale there in his stead. 
When the terrible news of what would have 
been his own fate reached Mr. Kunkle, he wrote 
to the Board: “I cannot help thinking that 
had I been more faithful, it would have been 
I that had gained a martyr’s crown, and a 
better than I spared for the work. Now I 
earnestly seek the privilege of taking the place 
of the martyred Peale, and if in your judgment 
this sad event and the increased need justify 
my leaving my studies and proceeding at once 
to China, I am ready sail.” ~ 

* 


A boy of fifteen was a member of the United 
Presbyterian Sunday School at Inverary, Scot- 
land. One Sunday the pastor read a letter from 
a missionary in Fiji. It was very thrilling in 
its account of heathen conditions there and in 
its appeal for Christian help and interest. The 
young pastor looked up from the reading, say- 
ing, “I wonder if there is a boy here this after- 
noon who will become a missionary and carry 
the Gospel to the cannibals.” At least one boy, 
James Chalmers, said in his heart, “I will.’”’ 
On the way home, he knelt down behind a wall 
and asked God to accept him and make him a 
missionary to the heathen. He became James 
Chalmers. the famous “Tamate,” missionary to 
the South Sea Islands, under the London Mis- 
sionary Society. é, . . 


Manners are the happy way of doing things. 
—Hmerson. 


In the meanest mortal there lies something 
noble.—Carlyle. 


In the modern world, a nation is effective in 
proportion to its truthfulness, or in other 
words, in proportion as it keeps its thinking, 
speaking, and acting, in accordance with facts. 
—Charles W. Eliot. 

Not unwisely did the founders of Harvard 
College select “Veritas” as the sacred word 
which a young man should cherish throughout 
his training, if he would come to clean and in- 
fluential manhood.—George Herbert Palmer. 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


SUnrunvnnnatat 


PERSONAL. 

George W. Bailey, M. D., died recently at Bat- 
tle Creek Sanitarium, Mich. He was born in 
New Jersey, December 5, 1840; was a sergeant 
in the civil war; studied medicine, but for rea- 
sons of health, abandoned its practice and en- 
tered business; was first an elder in the Wenonah 
Church, N, J., and later in Tabernacle Church, 
Philadelphia; was vice moderator of the General 
Assembly, vice president of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education, trustee of the Presbyterian 
hospital, trustee of General Assembly and mem- 
ber of many of its standing and special commit- 
tees. It was in Sunday School work that he was 
especially interested and to it he gave much 
service and financial help, and was widely known 
as a president of the World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation, having presided over its convention 
at Zurich in 1913.—The Continent. 

= * z 


Charles Bergdoll, son of a millionaire Phila- 
delphia brewer, has had his name changed by 
the courts to Charles Braun because he wanted 
to disassociate himself from all connection with 
the. making of beer. His course was taken 
though he knew his mother would cut him off in 
her will.—dZion’s Herald. 

s * %* 

Dr. George E. Vincent, who will retire from 
the presidency of the University of Minnesota 
next May, to become president of the Rockfeller 
Foundation, is the son of Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, He will succeed in his new position, John 
D.. Rockefeller, Jr., whose term expires in May 
and who will become chairman of the board of 
trustees. 


The Foundation is endowed by the gift of over 
$100,000,000, by the Standard Oil magnate. Last 
year it distributed $6,000,000 to various philan- 
thropic causes, a large share being applied to the 
relief of the war sufferers, especially the Bel- 
gians. 

* * * 


Dr. James Empringham, who left the rector- 
ship of a great parish in Syracuse, N. Y., to 
become superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League for the metropolitan district, has re- 
signed to become the head of the Church Tem- 
perance Society (Protestant Episcopal). He will 
lead the temperance forces of his Church in 
co-operation with the league. 

e * s 


NEWS, 
Religious Discrimination in the Army 

It is charged against General Funston by the 
Baptist Watchman-Examiner that he refused 
permission to Baptist evangelists to conduct re- 
vival services among the soldiers under his com- 
mand. The reason given was that it was not 
desirable to have the emotions of the soldiers 
stirred by emotional appeals. This arbitrary as- 
sumption of authority on the part of the com- 
manding general was rendered even more dis- 
tasteful by the fact that Episcopalian and 
Roman Catholic clergymen were allowed to go 
in and out among the soldiers freely. It should 
not be forgotten that a soldier does not sur- 
render his right to worship God after the dic- 
tates of his own conscience and that military 
officers have no right to set themselves up as 
judges as to the methods that their commands 
shall employ in religious worship. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, pastor of Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, in an address before the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, speaking of his experiences 
on the berder as chaplain, said, ‘Conditions are 
now such that a gentleman of my calling, I be- 
lieve, would be unwilling to take a chaplain’s 
position. There should be a higher standard of 
chaplains in the army, and a weekly attendance 
of divine service by soldiers should be a matter 


On 
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of discipline and army regulation.” The Baptist 
Ministers’ Conference of Providence, R. I., passed 
resolutions of protest against Gen. Funston’s 
ruling.—Northwestern Christian Advocate, 

HE * * 


In Beirut, Syria, the prices of the necessities 
of life have risen from 100 to 1,500 per cent. 
Olive oil made there is 150 per cent more; soap, 
800; sewing cotton, 500; medicines, 1,000 to 2,000; 
kerosene oil, 1,500; sugar, 1,600, and salt, 600 to 
900. Flour is held by the government, and the 
crowds of poor people about the distributing 
centers are veritable mobs. 

= * * 


The Boston Pilot, Cardinal O’Connell’s organ, 
warns Roman Catholics against attending the 
Billy Sunday meetings, “To attend is sin.” 
In the recent fight for a dry Boston the 
people that sin when they attend the Tab- 
ernacle stood solid for license. It is better 
to reel drunk from a licensed saloon than 
to walk sober from the Tabernacle. Whisky 
in a man is better than a man in the Tabernacle, 
One wonders what are the personal habits of 
men that reason like that.—O. P. Gifford in The 
Standard. 

* * = 

The Y. M, C. A. secretaries on the Mexican 
border make the following report for work 
from July 1 to No. 1: 


Buildings erected and in operation ..... 42 
Tent: Ou tits scat wicisictn sate ee erdia a eaetoeiote 6 
Traveling Equipment for Big Bend dis- 

trict aids: ens yb i Rees nite erie e/ertal lah nb eh etaba ta tenet 1 
Service extended to Pershing’s column 

by means of army trucks transporting 

supplies. 
Different men employed ag secretaries 

since: -work “besan (i. sctsie «cine een at 815 
Secretaries actually employed at present 169 
Attendance ‘st huildinesr... oe eee 3,445,151 
Liettérs “writtent 3 te weir eee 2,392,092 
Attendance at entertainments and spe- 

cla) reventss cok cee a: Sic ein wre oie eieters 548,992 
Attendance at Bible classes............ 6,847 


Copies of the Scriptures distributed.... 20,894 


Personal “interviews! s.ank oc ten Omens : 7,290 
Decisions for the Christian life ....... 3,823 
Forward Step decisions >. ccs cases 11,529 
Visits to ‘sick to. S.cidan <n ie nee oernae 8,606 
Attended religious meetings ........... 610,260 
Running expenses per day ...........- - $1,500 
Cash required to meet all obligations to 
January Ist). onic cane dus eibieioranersian ~.-. $90,000 


Since the beginning of the work— 
90 tons of writing paper have been used. 
70 tons of magazines. 
29 motion picture machines. 
59 libraries of 100 volumes each. 
60 graphophones. 
400 graphophone records. 


At special evangelistic services, representa- 
tives of the following denominations have 
spoken: 

12 Baptist, 12 Presbyterian, 9 Methodist, 8 


Episcopalian, 5 Christian, 8 Congregational and 
SO RNAI cnG cn secretaries (undenominational), 


Fifteen years ago not a Filipino had b - 
side of a Sunday School; today the iene Rane 
an_enroliment of nearly sixty thousand. 

In Guatemala an Indian boy walked one hun- 
dred and fifty miles over the mountains for a 
supply of tracts to take back home with him.. 

An orthodox Moslem paper printed im Java- 
nee ee in coe iene Dutch West Indies, 

ied mon yv in e ho 
the influence of Christianity. edeehae ee 
eee oe etgde gave $18,793.900 to for- 

p ssions last year, - 

Se erane. year, a three-fold increase 

A noted Chinese, Mr. 


Chang Po Li 
converted six years ago. & ae ae 


He has brought 400 
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students to Christ, has a wonderful i 

ean. Bexa oe an teis and has ereanincn 
e chure at is literall 

students every Sunday. Rese ee 


Just one hundred years ago the first 
Testament in Chinese was issued from a he 
in Canton. Last year the American Bible So- 
ciety and the British ana Foreign Bible So- 
ciety circulated in China more than a quarter 
of a million copies of the Bible. 

* * * 

A Methodist missionary in India writes to his 
Mission Board: “I have received the follow- 
ing from one of our Indian preachers: ‘I thought 
nS would rest in my house for a few days during 
this hot weather, But in my heart there is al- 
ways such a burning for the people I cannot 
stop. When I tell them of Christ’s death and 
resurrection a new power comes to me. The 
people will not let me go. They are desiring 
with a great desire, saying: ‘“Send us teachers! 
Send us teachers!” Another brother sent a man 
in with a letter asking that I send some 
teachers out to him at once. He swrotes oer 
have 1,500 people begging for Christ. This is 
urgent. Please don’t delay.” I am just quot- 
ing some of the calls that come to me day by 
day. I cannot tell you how they pierce my 
heart. Even here on the hills, where I am 
trying to rest, I can hear their calls.’ During 
a recent evangelistic campaign 1,926 people were 
baptized.”—Charles E. Parker, Hyderabad, India. 

= * * 


Forty-seven cities with more than 100,000 popu- 
lation in the United States, and seven hundred 
villages and rural communities with less than 
coe population celebrated a “Baby Week” in 

: * e * 

There are said to be 3,424 languages spoken 
in the world, 1,624 in the Americas, 9387 in 
Asia, 587 in Europe, and 276 in Africa, some 
of these no doubt being dialects and not dis- 
tinct languages. It appears from this that the 
Tower of Babel is with us yet, as a symbol of 
linguistic confusion.— Zion's Herald. 


Extravagance is more widespread and ram- 
pant in the United States than anywhere else 
in the world. For instance, one and a quarter 
million people whose incomes are between 
twelve hundred and eighteen hundred dollars a 
year own automobiles.—Youth’s Companion. 

* * s 


Every Baptist preacher in Vermont was in- 
vited to come to Boston for a three-day period, 
to hear Billy Sunday, at the expense of two 
laymen,—Henry Bond, director of the American 
Radiator Co., and Col. S. A. Ilsly—both of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. Some two hundred Baptist ministers 
and their wives came. 

s * s 

The opposing forces in the liquor fight are 
lining up in great industrial centers for the final 
conflict. One-half the population in the wet 
territory in this country lives in four great in- 
dustrial States—New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois and New Jersey, and one-fourth of the 
people in wet territory live in six great indus- 
trial cities—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Boston and Cleveland. e 

While the liquor question has been kept 
out of the conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, it is nevertheless true that 
the liquor men today practically dominate every 
Central Labor Union in America. This is so be- 
eause they are taking an unfair advantage of 
the pledge of loyalty of trade-unionists. 

The Rev. Charles Stelzle, who has made an ex- 
haustive study of the liquor problem from the 
workingman’s viewpoint, giving substantially 
two years of hig time to this investigation, is 
about to inaugurate a national campaign among 
the trade-unionists in America, organizing a 
national Anti-Saloon Followship. 

There are many _ trade-unionists in the 
churches who should co-operate in this move- 
ment and they are urged to communicate with 
Mr. Stelzle—addressing him at 105 Bast 22d 
Street, New York City—signifying their will- 
ingness to help. -These church men will be re- 
quested to distribute literature among their fel- 


low trade-unionists in shops and labor unions 
and to enlist as many trade-unionists as possible 
in the work of the Fellowship. 

* 2 ° 


The goal of the World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation to provide a million European sol- 
diers with copies of Testaments or Gospels has 
been more than realized. The International Y. 
M. C. A. has distributed nearly 400,000 copies of 
the Scriptures with funds received from the 
World’s Association, through the American Bible 
Society. These Scriptures were printed in more 
than twenty languages, as follows: Bohemian, 
German, English, Esth, French, Dutch, Italian, 
Yiddish, Croat, Lett, Lithuanian, Polish, Ruman, 
Russian, Ruthen, Servian, Slovak, Sloven, Hun- 
garian and other languages. 


Now that the first million copies of the Gos- 
pel have been provided, the World’s Sunday 
School Association is starting on its campaign 
for the second million. The call is as great 
as ever. The Waldensian Society of New York 
is making a special request for help in supply- 
ing the Gospel to the Italian soldiers. The 
American Bible Society igs constantly receiving 
similar requests from Russia, France and other 
European countries, Contributions may be sent 
to the World’s Sunday School Association, 216 
Metropolitan Tower, New York. 

* * ‘* 


The Hollister Distilling Co., of St. Paul, Minn., 
solicited from rural mail carriers lists of boys 
whom they might induce to become customers. 

One mail order whisky house tried to sell its 
lists to the Keeley Company, saying, “Our cus- 
tomers are your future patients.” 


The Eagle Supply Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., 
solicited by advertising, orders for a job lot, 
including whisky, tobacco and a revolver. 

One liquor journal says that “newspaper ad- 
vertising for beer should be designed to at- 
tract and appeal to women as well as men, 
for if beer is to be used in the home, the 
women must be won over to it.” Letters solicit- 
ing the patronage of women frequently offer 
premiums of chinaware and similar household 
articles which appeal to feminine taste. 

A law excluding liquor advertising and so- 
licitation from the mails would be in accord- 
ance with the precedent which has excluded ob- 
scene publications and lottery tickets.—Bulletin 
issued by Board of Temperance, Methodist Epis- 


copal Church. 
s s 


Four cities of Massachusetts have recently 
“sone dry’—Fall River, the third largest city 
in the commonwealth, went dry after having 
been license since 1908. Haverhill has had 
seven years of license Taunton went no license 
for the first time in sixteen years, while Leo- 
minster went back into the no column after only 
a year and a half of license. 

A contributory factor in the Fall River fight 
was the action of the Roman Catholic clergy- 
men calling upon all their parishioners of voting 
age to take a stand against the liquor traffic. 
Monsignor James E. Cassidy was a leading spirit 
among the Roman Catholic clergy in arousing 
opposition to the saloon. 

Archbishop George Mundelein of Chicago re- 
quired all young men about to take orders for 
the priesthood under his jurisdiction to take 
a five-year total abstinence pledge. The arch- 
bishop asserts that if the young priests are total 
abstainers for five years they will be without 
doubt, total abstainers the rest of their lives. 
The position of the Roman Catholic Church 
upon the liquor traffic is one of considerable mo- 
ment. whenever as a whole the leaders of that 
church come out against the nefarious business 
in all sections of the country, standing for 
prohibition shoulder to shoulder with the Prot- 
estant churches. It is certain the traffic will 
them receive its death hlow.-—Zion’s Herald. 


A little printed care reading “If you MUST 
Swear, Please put it in Writing,” has effectively 
eliminated profanity from the twelve Army 
Young Men’s Christian Association buildings in 
the threé camps of troops at El Paso, Texas— 
Camps Pershing, Stewart and Cotton. As a rule, 
the soldiers who crowd the Association centers 
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refrain from swearing, but some men, who have 
the habit of using profanity indiscriminately 
and unconsciously, forget themselves. When 
this occurs, a secretary or some soldier quietly 
passes one of the cards and the hint usually 
works. Sometimes it is necessary to back up 
the card by the presentation of paper and pen- 


cil, which never fails to bring about the de- 
sired result, 
* *% * 
“While debating the liquor problem,” said 
a Helena, Montana, paper, “do not fail to note 


that for a thousand years the most spirited 

military victories have been won after serving 

i Whereupon an anti-liquor paper re- 

plied: “There is some truth in this, but the 

victories were not won by those who guzzled 

the grog but by the other fellow.” 
* * * 

Dr. W. F. Crafts, in The Continent, suggests 
that “after the war is over” any efforts to evan- 
gelize Russia be left to the churches already 
there—the Baptist and Methodist—aided by the 
Y. M. C. A. which is also there under another 
mame, He adds: “Another recommendation, 
quite as important, that those sent to Russia 
from other lands shall not be called even in 
their home reports ‘missionaries’, as if Russia 
were a heathen land, but let them be always 
spoken of and recorded as evangelists, with 
the clear understanding that they are expected 
to reinforce the evangelical movement inside the 
Russo-Greek Church, just as our American evan- 
gelists reinforce the evangelistic spirit in 
American churches.” 

* * * 

The church is not a gallery for the displaying 
of eminent Christians, but a school for the 
education of the imperfect ones, a nursery for 
the care of the weak ones and a hospital for 
the healing of those who need assiduous care.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

* * * 

Doeg it pay? I am talking from the economic 
side. This question is the greatest moral ques- 
tion of the day; the greatest social question; the 
greatest economical question, and the greatest 
political question. 

As a manufacturer and large employer of 
labor in Massachusetts, the hardest thing I have 
to contend with is the liquor proposition. The 
saloon has got to go. 

Do you know what it would mean to this 
country if we had National Prohibition? The 
efficiency of this nation would be increased over 
20 per cent. 

War today is munitions. Munitions are in- 
dustrial efficiency. How do you get the greatest 
efficiency? Through National Prohibition, That’s 
what the war hag disclosed, Can’t this moral 
nation, boasting of our civilization, abolish 
liquor if Russia can? Can’t the President look 
the Czar in the face?—Ex-Gov. Foss, of Mass. 

* * 


At the Third Quadrennial Meeting of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca, held recently in St. Louis, Rev. Frank 
Mason North, one of the secretaries of the For- 
eign Mission Board of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was elected President. Rev. Charles S. 
MacFarland, Rev. Rivington D. Lord and Mr. Al- 
fred R. Kimball were re-elected General Secre- 
tary and Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, 
respectively. 

The report of the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service, was concerned chiefly with 
social and industrial relations. It took its stand 
upon a platform of industrial democracy as the 
only platform upon which the principle of 
Christianity in labor and industry can be ade- 
quately expressed. It strongly asserted that an 
industrial feudalism cannot exist in an indus- 
trial democracy. The development of Christi- 
anity in church and state requires industrial 
peace, but there can be no peace in industry un- 
less justice is realized, and what justice is can- 
not be determined by a small minority composed 
of those who own and control the industries 
of the country, but only by the common con- 
sent of all the elements concerned. If the 
teachings of Jesus mean political democracy 
they must mean also industrial democracy. The 
church should clearly teach the principle of co- 


operative relations in industry to the fullest ex- | 
tent. This does not mean socialism, but it does | 
mean the fullest and widest possible co-opera- 
tive ownership and control of industry. The Re- 
port deals with such welfare conditions as un- 
employment, housing, recreation, commercialized 
vice, prison reform, the status of women in in- 
dustry, child labor, infant mortality, a living 
wage, cost of living, dangerous trades, the evil 
results of the manufacture and sale of liquor, 
the unusual and unnecessary strains of life and 
preventable diseases. All of these social pro- 
grams are discussed from a deeply religious and 
spiritual viewpoint. The Church cannot prosper 
in a nation where anti-social conditions persist. 
A nation cannot become Christian in which two 
per cent of the population owns 60 per cent of 
the wealth, The supreme social function of the 
Church is said to be to educate the community 
in the fundamentally spiritual realities which 
underlie these movements of social progress, to 
uphold the ideals by which they are conceived, 
to develop the atmosphere in which they are 
born, the individuals who will carry them to 
maturity, and the spiritual power which will 
make them effective. 

Three well known, wealthy laymen discussed 
the report and approved it; Mr. A. A. Hyde, of 
Wichita, Mr. A. R. Kimball, of New York, and 


Mr. George Warren Brown, of St. Louis. Mr. 
Brown is President of the Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, and is a large employer of labor. He 


presented a resolution asking that the local 
chureh federations investigate industrial con- 
ditions in their cities and report their findings 
to the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service. 

The Report of the Commission on Temperance 
was particularly interesting, because it was read 
in St. Louis and in Missouri, four weeks after 
St. Louis had voted wet ten to one while the 
rest of the state had voted dry, including Kan- 
sas City, Missouri’s other large city. The Re- 
port of this Commission was uncompromising. 
The Council went on record in favor of national 
prohibition. But the Report was constructive. 
It pleaded strongly for temperance instruction. 
It asked, “Why do men go to the saloon?” and 
answered its own question in part. It advo- 
cated saloon substitutes, admitting that in many 
places the saloon fills a social need. It gave 
the lie to the claim that when national prohi- 
bition comes a million men will be thrown out 
of employment, It told how organized labor is 
gradually coming out openly against the liquor 
power. It commended those daily newspapers 
and magazines which decline to carry liquor ad- 
vertising. 

The Commission on Evangelism magnified its 
office by putting evangelism in the first and 
most vitally fundamental place in the work of 
the church, and from this claim there was no 
dissent. 

Strangely, perhaps, the warmest champions of 
the professional evangelist were Presbyterians 
and those maintaining the most critical atti- 
tude were Methodists. It was recommended that 
evangelists be regulated by the various denomi- 
nations so that professional evangelists, appeal- 
ing to churches for support, may be brought un- 
der some such control as are pastors of 
churches. It was urged that at least, they have 
a more definite official status than at present. 
Emphasis was placed upon the value of pastoral 
evangelism and upon simultaneous evangelistic 
campaigns under pastoral direction, 

* * 


A large proportion—perhaps eighty per cent— 
of the moving-picture films shown are of such 
a character that they ought never to be dis- 
played, particularly to boys and girls in the 
most impressionable period of life. They pre- 
sent crime and lasciviousness under the thinnest 
veneer of convention. They appeal to the pas- 
sions Ore those who gaze upon them, They 
invite imitation. They put dangerous or unclean 
thoughts into wholesome and unspoiled minds. 
They work insidiously—and sometimes even 
with startling frankness—to achieve their im- 
proper ends, Conditions at Providence are not 
substantially different from conditions else- 
where. Any informed and disinterested person 
will testify to the rank suggestiveness and open 
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vulgarity of much of the stuff that is thro 

x : wn 
on the Screen in this city. Millions of American 
citizens visit movie houses every day. We can- 
not afford to go on loosely and indefinitely, in- 
So cla tenets menace, That it is a menace is 

ming plainer all the time.—Hditori i 

Providence Journal, a ata 


(The only adequate remedy for these corrupt 
pictures is that which has been twice recom- 
mended by House Committee on Education, the 
Hughes bill, H, R. 15462, now on calendar of 
Congress, establishing a Motion Picture Commis- 
sion similar to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion, to inspect, regulate and license motion pic- 
tures pasing in interstate commerce.) 

z > * 


The International Reform Bureau has printed 
a large edition of wall charts of the Decalogue, 
30 by 40 inches, It is hoped that these funda- 
mental laws may be put up in every school 
room, court room, industrial plant, and church 
in the land. They can be had for 10 cents each 
postpaid, or 75 cents per dozen. Cloth copies, $1. 


—Wilbur F. Crafts, 206 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C, 
* * * 


The Gary Plan of Religious Education, 
This plan started in the request of the Jewish 
rabbi of Gary for the release of the Jewish chil- 
dren two hours a day to study Hebrew. This 
Was granted and credits given for the study. 


The churches took up the idea and worked out 
this plan: 


1. Pupils are permitted to go to church day 
school on request of parents. 


2. Instruction is given in church buildings 
and by teachers employed by the churches, 

3. The instructors cannot be public school 
teachers during the hours of the school day. 

4. No compulsion is put upon this church 
school attendance by the teachers. The re- 
sponsibility rests upon the parents. 


5. Absences are reported back to the school 
only when there is a suspicion of truancy. 


6. The small children are informed of their 
hour until habituated, but without reference to 
a particular church, 


7. No church teacher goes after them, but 
they go immediately and informally from their 
previous class, 


8. The schedule is arranged so as to take 
the children coming from or going to school. 


9. The principals and teachers, so far ag de- 
nominations are concerned, take an entirely im- 
personal attitude toward the attendance of the 
pupils on church schools. 

10. There has not developed any friction 
among the various church bodies, 

Apart from the local pastor, five denomina- 
tional boards, at their own expense, sent di- 
rectors of education to organize and develop the 
work. In connection with the large Froebel 


school in the foreign district the following was 
the schedule: Grades 1-8, Miss McLoughlin, Bap- 
tist. Grades 4-5, Mr. Owens, Presbyterian. 
Grades 6-8, Mr. Settle, Disciples. High School, 
Mr. Farrington, Methodist. Rabbi Stolz held his 
classes in the Froebel school building. Except 
in the case of the Baptist Church, there has 
been at least, this year, no organic relation es- 
tablished between the church school and the 
Sunday School. Such a relation was established 
between them in the Methodist Church School, 
but in order to work out a practical curricu- 
lum for this type of instruction elsewhere this 
denomination in 1916 made the work independ- 
ent of the Sunday School, and is having but one 
teaching plant at the Central Methodist Church, 
and is reaching mainly the pupils of the one 
nearest school. 

I briefly indicate some results which 
be of interest. 

1. Attendance. The children will attend, In 
Mr. Farrington’s church school, the first year, 
the attendance was from 90 to 94 per cent of the 
enrollment, while the average based on the 
number at school would be about 99 per cent. 
Tardiness was the exception. The first year 
the hours were taken from auditorium and ap- 
plication periods, but in 1916 it is from play, 
where competition is greater, and yet the at- 
tendance has increased. 

2. Conduct, The reports from parents are Of 
satisfactory results. 

3. Church Loyalty. In 1915 (and this held 
also with other churches, more or less) all the 
pupils from the fourth grade up, unless the 
parents objected, became intelligent and joyful 
members of the church. 

4. Examinations. Aside from memory work, 
it was much better than the best examinations 
in the Sunday School. The oral reaction by 
story forms of work in the lower grades, the 
fifth to the eighth grades, were subject to a 
most severe and comprehensive examination in 
church history and daily life and Bible study. 
The results were gratifying, much of the work 
being equal to the best high school work, and 
some equal to results in standard college ex- 
aminations. 

The Gary plan was taken to New York. The 
Rev. H. W. Farrington was transferred to 
New York to become the educational director 
of the Methodist Episcopal schools. He gives 
lessons in the Bible and the doctrines and polity 
of Methodism to Methodist pupils. The Inter- 
denominational Committee on Week-Day Re- 
ligious Instruction reports twenty centers in 
Protestant churches in Manhattan, against six 
the year previous. 


may 


* * 


In the World Outlook for January there is a 
map that arrests the eye and thought. It is a 
map of Africa, On the northwestern curve 1S 
laid a figure representing the size of Huro e; on 
the eastern projection is China, while India is 

(Continued on page 464.) 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


The Century Magazine, January. 35 cents. 
This Matter of the Wight-hour Day, 
Alden Hopkins. 


Great Britain in the Sudan, 
Gibbons. 


Human Nature in the Andes, Harry A. Franck. 
The Sinistrees of France, Mary Heaton Vorse. 


Mary 


Herbert Adams 


Harper’s Magazine, January. 35 cents. 
Washington the Cosmopolitan, Harrison 
Rhodes, 


My Trip to the Front, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. 
My Boat Trip Through the Guiana Wilderness, 
A. Hyatt Verrell. 

Business Women and Women in Business, 
Elizabeth Sears, 


The Outlook, Jan. 3. 


The Christianity of Jesus 
Abbott, ; 
A Clergyman’s Gamble with Uncle Sam, Will- 
iam Justin Harsha. 


Christ, Lyman 


The Outlook, Jan. 10. 
No False Peace, A Warning by American Re- 
ligious Leaders. 


The Atlantic Monthly, January. 
The Insane Root, L. P. Jacks. 
Alcohol and Physiology, Eugene Lyman Fisk. 
Human or Superhuman? Charles M. Sheldon. 


The American Magazine, January. 15 cents. 


Nipskillions, Booth Tarkington (personal ex- 
perience of drink), 5 
The Kind of Men that Vail and Gary Pick, 
B.C: Korbes: ‘ 
Why Married Men are More Successful in 
Business than Bachelors, Rex Laurence. 


35 cents. 


The Biblical Review, January. 
Efficiency and Sufficiency of the Bible, P. T. 
Forsyth. 
Science of Prayer, II, A. C. Wyckoff. 
Message of the Epistle to the Colossians, Ed- 
gar W. Work. 
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THE FACE OF JESUS 
REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


Text: “And his face did shine as the sun.” 
Matt. 17:2. 


I wish to turn eur meditation on the face 
of Jesus, as it is again and again unveiled 
to us in the pages of the evangelists. In the 
face of Jesus we may see the disposition of our 
God. 


I. Here, then, is one picture of the Master’s 
face, given us by the evangelist Mark. “Jesus 
looked round about on them with anger.” 


This is a face which perhaps we have over- 
looked. It is not the face that has been made 
familiar to us by brush and pencil. The artist 
has ever striven to catch the Master’s face in 
other moods—as the Good Shepherd, as the 
long-suffering friend standing at the door, as 
he was blessing little children, or as he was 
warming the frozen heart of a Magdalene. But 
this face, the face burning with anger, they 
seem to have avoided. What occasioned the 
anger? 

Here is a man with a shrunken hand, and he 
looks at Jesus with a mighty appeal that he 
would revive the helpless limb. ‘And Jesus, 
moved with compassion, called him near.” 
Standing round about was a crowd of people, 
who were watching the Master with critical and 
unkindly eyes; and when they saw the crippled 
man responding to the Master’s call they be- 
gan to engage in secret whisperings, and to 
gaze upon them with assumed alarm. 


And what was it all about? They did not 
wish to see the cripple healed because of the 
Sabbath day! They esteemed propriety more 
than goodness. They allowed their conven- 
tionalism to extinguish their humanity. They 
were sticklers for order, and were indifferent 
about life. They thought that their scrupulous 
care for the Sabbath was an evidence of the 
exquisite sensitiveness of their hearts. “No,” 
said the Master, “it is a sign of your hard- 
heartedness;” and the sunshine of Jesus con- 
centrated itself into lightning, and he looked 
round about on them with anger. 


Now, the face of Jesus reflects the eternal 
disposition of God toward all who make small 
proprieties everything, and the healing and the 
redemption of the world nothing. Men some- 
times listen to preachers, and they listen with 
critical ears, and all that they gather from the 
service are one or two mispronunciations, which 
they satirically rehearse. Propriety of pro- 
nunciation is everything, and the healing of 
the withered heart is nothing. Men have been 
known to listen to a prayer that was weighted 
with passion and full of tears, and then go 
away to criticize its grammar. 

With such men, whatever their professions 
may be, “the Lord is angry every day.” 


II. Let us take another glimpse of the face 
of Jesus. “The Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter; * * * and Peter went out and wept bit- 
terly.” 


What a face that must have been! By the 
silent look he breaks a fisherman’s heart. It 
was the face of betrayed and wounded love. I 
say, what a face that must have been! and yet 
I think we are not altogether strangers to it, 
even in our relationship one with another. 

The face of wounded affection is one of over- 
whelming power. If I wound a man whose re- 
lationship to me is only one of business his 
face will be filled with anger and revenge, and 
that may be endured. If I wound one of my as- 
sociates, belonging to the outer circle of my 
friendship, he is likely to “cut me dead.” That 
face, too, may be easily endured. But if I 
wound one who loves me, if I betray one whose 
life is inseparably intertwined with mine, and 
if I see that wounded love speaking in the si- 
lent face, then I am morally and spiritually 
dead if it do not melt me into tears. 

The silent look of wounded love is the great- 
est power on earth or in heaven; it is the very 
power of the Cross. When I gaze at that face 
as the Master looks upon Peter, I see the very 
heart of God. Did I once make a vow that I 
would be faithful to God? Did I vow in my ill- 
ness that, if I were restored to strength again, 
I would give my strength ungrudgingly to the 
Master’s service? ee I done it? Did I once 
vow that if the Lord prospered me in business 
I would open my hands in bounteous liberality? 
Have I done it? Have I never tried to save my 
own skin by disowning my acquaintance with 
the Lord? Have I never betrayed him by my 
silence? 

If we have betrayed and denied him, and we 
would like to know what the Lord still feels 
and thinks about it, then let us gaze upon that 
face of Jesus when he looks upon Simon Peter. 
If we could see our Father’s face tonight I 
think it would break the hardest heart. 

III. “Jesus, looking back upon him, loved 
him.” I think that face must have made the 
heart of the young fellow leap with a great 
expectancy. It is true that the Master’s coun- 
sel stunned him, and made him sorrowful and 
depressed. But I am quite ready to believe that 
the oppression was only temporary, and that 
he soon returned ‘and carried out the Master’s 
word. 

I am ready to believe that there was enough 
manly creed in the young fellow to check his 
depression, and that when the first shock was 
over he regained his feet, and applied himself 
to the hard and forbidding way with valorous 
decision. That face of the Master’s was an in- 
spiration and a benediction, and we may be 
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assured that the remembrance of it gave him 
ase and purpose on many a dark and cloudy 

When I look at this face of the Master, I see 
what is the heart of God toward every young 
man or woman who is striving after the heights 
of the spiritual life. God, looking upon you, 
loves you! That is a grand word of the old 
psalmist when he cried: “The light of thy 
countenance saved me.” 

And so it is with the man upon whom the 
light of the Saviour rests. It gives the home 
feeling to the missionary when he is in strange 
lands. It keeps the heart of all reformers 
young. And I say to all young men who have 
got their hearts fixed upon lofty spiritual emi- 
nences, and who are aspiring after the altitudes 
of holy truth, if they want to know how God 
feels toward them, let them look at the face of 
Jesus as he gazes upon their aspiring brother 
of the olden days, and in the light of that coun- 
tenance they will see the eternal heart of God. 

IV. There is one other glimpse I will dare 
to reveal before I close. “Then did they spit in 
his face.” Don’t let us turn away; let us quiet- 
ly look at the scene. Let us try to realize the 
horrible deed in all its literalness. They blind- 
folded Jesus, and then, one after another, the 
wretched men went up to him and spit in his 
face! 

I have sometimes wondered if any woman 
took part in the infamous deed. To spit upon 
that face, which had looked with compassion 
upon the leper, which had rekindled the cold 
heart of a Magdalene, which had won the trust 


of little children, for them to spit upon that 
face! 


But here again, in the face of Jesus, can I 
see the face of God? Can I in some way do to 
the risen Lord what these men did to Jesus 
Christ? Are men spitting in the face of God to- 
day? AmI? To spit in any one’s face is a sign 
of unspeakable contempt, and it was the con- 
tempt which wounded the Lord. We do not use 
the spittle now, but do we use the deeper thing, 
and treat the Lord with sheer contempt? 

I continue the reading of this melancholy 
narrative, which tells me of the brutal treat- 
ment of the Christ, and I come to these words: 
“They bowed the knee before him, and mocked 
him.” Have I ever done that? They stood be- 
fore the Saviour, and they bowed to him as if 
in deep and reverent homage, and their bowing 
was only a cruel mockery and pretense. When 
we bow our heads, we appear to be saying to 
the Lord, “Draw near to me, my God! I desire 
to speak to thee! Draw near!” Have I ever 
mocked him in the approach? 

Let us remember that all hypocrisy in wor- 
ship is contempt of the Lord, and let us further 
remember that we can so cultivate the spirit of 
hypocrisy that in our very hypocrisy we may 
come to feel sincere. That is one of the most 
terrible of all the wages of sin. 

Do not let us exhaust our indignation upon 
the unfeeling men of old, but let us remember 
that in the face of Jesus we see our God, and 
that we today may mete out to the risen Lord 
the same treatment which was inflicted upon 
him in the days of his flesh. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF SUFFERING 
REV. A. C. DIXON, D. D. 


Text: “That I may know him and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, being made conformable unto his 
death.” Phil. 3:10. 


Out of the text come four words of great 
importance: Substitution, Identification, Con- 
formity and Resurrection. Christ died for us. 
He gave himself for us. Instead of us. That 
is a perfectly legitimate translation. He took 
our place. He bore our sin in his own body on 
the tree. And after we have accepted Christ as 
our substitute, then there comes in our experi- 
ence an identification with him in his sufferings 
and in his joy. And the thought of the text, 
taking for granted substitution, is that of iden- 
tification; to know the power of his resurrec- 
tion and the fellowship of his suffering. Christ 
makes himself one with us. Truly human, truly 
divine. Very man, very God. And now he 
would have us make ourselves one with him, 
and especially one with him on the cross, and 
all that that means. He is one with us in every- 
thing except sin. And to know the fellowship 
of his suffering is our great privilege. 

I. The fellowship, first, of his physical suf- 
fering. Peter in his sermon said that Jesus was 
raised from the dead, having loosed himself 
from the bonds of death—the physical bonds of 
death. He bore our sicknesses and diseases. 
And when you suffer in body and estate, when 
you suffer for Christ, you know him in the fel- 
lowship of his physical suffering. The martyrs 


were conscious that they were suffering with 
their suffering Lord and that he was suffering 
with them. He was in the fire, or in the water 
with them. They were suffering in identifica- 
tion with him. When they were struck, Christ 
was struck. That is what the voice from heaven 
meant to Saul. “Why persecutest thou me? 
In persecuting my people at Damascus you are 
persecuting me. I am one with them.” It is 
something when you suffer physical agony to 
know you can know the fellowship of Christ. 
Every pain points out Calvary. Every pain 
points to the fact that the Lord Jesus Christ 
not only bore our guilt, but in a very true sense 
bore our pain. 


II. The fellowship of Christ’s suffering comes 
of the refusal to alleviate pain. While he was 
hanging there, in agony of body as well as of 
soul, they mixed a cup of wine and myrrh and 
offered it to him. Mark tells us he refused the 
cup, but he received the portion of vinegar. 
There was nothing intoxicating in that, but the 
stupefying cup—this cup that would have made 
him insensible to pain—he refused. One of the 
memories of my childhood, or rather of early 
manhood, was listening to an eloquent old 
preacher in a rural district, and the climax of 
his sermon on the Atonement was that “the 
Lord Jesus died on the cross, the hero of total 
abstinence.” He refused to accept what would 
have alleviated the pain. He refused it, be- 
cause to have accepted it would have violated 
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the great purpose of his mission. He was there 
for the purpose of suffering, in order that he 
might end suffering. 

I believe we find the principle in that for the 
regulation of our daily life. What the world 
gives us that would prevent our carrying out the 
purpose of God in our redemption we ought to 


refuse. The Lord Jesus sets us an example of 
refusal. 
III. Then comes the fellowship of suffering 


caused by my guilt. Jesus suffered my guilt. 
Can I suffer his guilt? When I have a sense 
of guilt does he suffer? Can I know the fellow- 
ship of suffering on account of guilt? He was 
numbered with the transgressors. He was the 
one Person in the world and in all history with- 
out sin. But he was counted a sinner, and the 
suffering that comes from innocence being 
counted as guilt must be very terrible. For the 
guilty to suffer the consequence of their guilt 
is not so excruciating as for the innocent to 
suffer as though guilty; for while sin tends to 
coarsen, the refinement of innocence must suf- 
fer inexpressibly on account of the guilt of 
others. And our Lord Jesus suffered on ac- 
count of the guilt of others. Have you ever 
suffered on account of the guilt of others? And 
have you learned to identify yourself with the 
guilt of others, getting down with it to realize 
what it is? Have you known Christ in the fel- 
lowship of suffering on account of the guilt of 
others? 


I saw a poor fellow in the prisoner’s deck, 
being tried for the violation of a law. He said, 
“Guilty.” And as I looked into the sad face, 
marred by sin, I could but say, “That man 
knows the fellowship of guilt.” O friend, if you 
just trust in Christ, he bears your guilt. Am 
I willing to go into the cell with that man, to 
sit beside him and be reckoned just as guilty 
as he is, and in sympathy with his broken life, 
to try to build it up, to try to win him to Jesus 
Christ? That is what is meant by knowing the 
fellowship of his suffering on account of the 
guilt of others; getting side by side with the 
guilty, the men or the women, that you may 
make them good. That is what the Lord Jesus 
did. That is what he would have us to do. 

I have a friend who has won to Christ a poor 
drunkard. The man was a sot, and he kept out 
of the way for a long time. But my friend, 
walking along the streets of New York one day, 
saw that man go into a saloon. What did he 
do? Lift his head and walk by scornfully? Get 
angry? Go off and tell the office-bearers of the 
church that the fellow was not worthy of a 
place on the church roll? He did not. He went 
right through the door of that saloon, walked 
up to the man’s side as he was about to take a 
drink of alcohol, put his hand on his shoulder, 
and said: ‘Don’t, don’t.” The man looked 
rather surprised, and he said: “I cannot help 
it. My thirst is like fire.’ ‘Yes, but you can 
help it. I am coming with you to help you. 
Come along with me.” He went to the man’s 
room and stayed with him all night—put him- 
self in his place and fought the battle with him. 
That is knowing the fellowship of guilt that 
you may save from guilt. It is becoming like 
the Lord Jesus, in the effort to rescue the lost. 

IV. Then there is the fellowship of Christ’s 
suffering that is caused by shame. “For the 


joy that was set before him he endured the | 
cross, despising the shame.” The most shame- | 
ful death any one ever died was crucifixion. It 
was the death of the slave. No free-born Ro- 
man could be crucified. And connected with 
crucifixion there was great ignominy. There 
was the scoffing and sneering of the high priests 
round the cross, the shame of the crucifixion 
and the reviling of the crowd, and the Lord 
Jesus bore it all for us. Can I know him in the 
fellowship of his suffering of shame and scorn- 
ing and mocking? 

A member of this church, in a conversation, 
incidentally mentioned the fact that she made 
known she was a Christian in her office, and not 
a person in the office spoke to her that whole 
day after she bore her testimony for the Lord 
Jesus. The name of Jesus was not popular 
there. And when I talked to her about it, she 
did not seem unhappy. She had known the 
fellowship of the suffering of Christ. Are you 
mocked in the office, ridiculed in your home, 
scoffed at by your friends? Rejoice in the priv- 
ilege of knowing the Lord Jesus in the fellow- 
ship of his shame, of scoffing, of mockery. As 
you learn him in that fellowship you will be all 
the stronger in character. 


V. Then there is the fellowship of his suffer- 
ing in rejection. Have you been rejected be- 
cause he was? “He was despised and rejected 
of men.” Have you been rejected because of 
unbelief? A friend, who is a pastor in Balti- 
more, said to me a year ago: “‘I know what 
Jesus felt when people told him they did not 
believe him. I have had men and women tell 
me they have lost confidence in me.’’ He had 
some financial trouble, and there were some 
who were losers by it. People in that commu- 
nity came and said: “I will never believe you 
again. I have got no use for you. No confi- 
dence in you.” The tears literally streamed 
down his face as we knelt in prayer. “Oh, 
Brother Dixon,” he said, “I know for the first 
time how Jesus felt when people told him they 
did not believe him.” 

Well, the Lord Jesus suffered more than he 
did, because his was innocent suffering. Have 
you ever had people tell you they did not be- 
lieve in you, that they had not any confidence 
in your profession? Have they pursued you 
with expressions of their unbelief? If so, you 
have known Christ in the fellowship of rejec- 
tion, and you may rejoice in the privilege. 

VI. There is also the fellowship of suffering 
caused by betrayal. He was betrayed by one 
of his disciples. When Julius Caesar saw his 
former friend in the midst of the conspirators, 
with a drawn dagger in his hand, there was a 
dagger in Caesar’s heart even before the steel 
reached it. Treachery of friendship is about 
as hard a sting as you may be called upon to 
bear, especially the treachery of love. With an 
expression I never shall forget a husband said 
to me once: “She has proved false. She has 
proved false.” The tragedy of it! The one 
loved best on earth. “Still I love her,’ he said. 

Yes, and Jesus Christ loved you, and he loves 
even those who betray. He even loves those 
that are false to him. Have you ever come into 
contact with that sort of experience? Those 
that you trusted have failed you in your Chris- 
tian life. I am not talking about business re- 
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lations; but in your Christian life, have you 
been trusting to a rotten reed which has broken? 
If so, you begin to know the fellowship of Christ 
in betrayal. 


VII. Next there is the fellowship of suffering 
because of loneliness. I think I have had half 
a dozen people tell me, “In my home I am the 
only Christian. Not another one in the family 
isa Christian.” I met a bright young lady in 
America whose father and mother would not 
let the pastor call. Once when I went, the door 
was shut in my face. The lady is one of the 
most beautiful Christian characters I ever 
knew. She had fellowship in loneliness with 
Christ. In that home she lived with a father 
and a mother who hated Christ. They drank in 
the spirit of rationalism and had no faith in the 
Bible and the Lord Jesus. There in that home 
with plenty of money, she was lonely. Are you 
one of that kind? Lonely in the home, alone in 
the shop, alone in the place of business? Well, 
if you are, then you are acquainted with Christ 
in the fellowship of his loneliness. 

Now observe what follows: “Being made 
conformable unto his death.” There is the ideal 
—conformable to the death of Christ. That is 
the ideal of character for the Christian—the 
spirit that gives itself unto death in living sac- 
rifice for others. It is possible to lose your soul 
while you live. You can lose the best that is in 
you while you simply try to protect it. “He 
that saveth his life shall lose it.” How can you 
be conformable to the death of Christ, that you 
may know him and the power of his resurrec- 
tion? If you are identified with Christ, you will 
be crucified with him in some way; and it is 
the living Christ within you that will make you 
glad to suffer. 

VIII. Fellowship of the suffering of Christ 
leads out into joy. Ruskin tells us that in some 
mud which he picked up in a manufacturing 
town he found four things; he found some clay, 
some soot, some sand and some water. The 
clay was unsightly, but out of that clay comes 
a gem with the biueness of the sky, a sap- 


phire. That soot, the black carbon, is what dia- 
monds are made of. That sand, not beautiful 
at all, under certain conditions becomes an 
opal. The water becomes the snow crystal. So 
in that mud which he picked up, there are 
possibilities that are attractive and precious. 
And out of suffering with Christ there may 
come a beauty of character. “For the joy 
that was set before him he endured the cross.” 
It was the cross that made the resurrection 
glorious, and it is the fellowship of the suffer- 
ing of Christ that shall make your spiritual 
resurrection glorious. 


In the streets of an Italian city there walked 
a sad-faced man. Everybody who saw him 
said, ‘That man has been in hell.” He wrote 
a book called “The Inferno.” There was 
another Man, a Man of sorrows; the Man that 
wept with those that wept, and over people 
who cared not for his weeping. When people 
saw him pass, they said, “There is a man who 
has come from heaven.” The difference be- 
tween Dante and Christ is that Dante walked 
a world of darkness with no stars in it, while 
Christ, bearing the woes of the world, yet had 
the very music of heaven in his soul and flow- 
ing out to others. 


In New York, as I have heard it said, there 
is an uncut diamond which is a curiosity. And 
why? Because no lapidary has been found 
that can cut it, that can even take a chip from 
it. Other diamonds have been ground in their 
dust, but they have not been able to get dust 
from that diamond to grind it. Ie seems harder 
than any other diamond in the world. It has 
been under the wheel, but it has only worn out 
the wheel and yet has not been touched. Oh, 
friend, is that your heart? Is that the heart of 
stone that God would have you yield to him? If 
you have given yourself up to sin until there is 
no response to the appeal from Calvary, it is 
because your heart is as hard as that uncut 
diamond. God help you to look up and ask him 
to shape it! He can do it by the power of Cal- 
vary and the open sepulcher. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


REV. J. K. 


Text: 
8:12. 


The sun is the natural source of light and 
power in this world. But there is a higher 
source of light and power. As a man lay dying 
he called for more light. They opened the 
shutters, thinking this was what he meant. 
But he exclaimed, “No, not that, but light 
within; the way is dark and I am dying.” 
Jesus declares, “I am the light of the world,” 
the real and true light. So he comes to give 
a wondrous revelation of unseen things. Just 
as in the beginning when God said, ‘Let there 
be light,” and there was light, so in the coming 
of Jesus into the world there is a higher rev- 
elation of God’s power and goodness. 

J. Light means knowledge which brings 
‘real happiness, while darkness means igno- 
rance and misery. Now, Jesus is the light be- 
cause he reveals the darkness that is within us, 
and “that which makes manifest is light.” As 
we study his teachings in the Word we discover 


“T am the light of the world.” John 


HITNER 


the darkness that is within us. An African 
prince on reading the New Testament, cast it 
aside, saying, “I don’t like this Book, it calls me 
sinner on every page.” He was making a dis- 
covery, for “the entrance of God’s Word giveth 
light.” 

II. Jesus is the Light of the world as he re- 
veals God to us. “No man hath seen God at 
any time,” is the divine assertion, but “the 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath revealed him” to us. So he 
reveals God as never before known, not sim- 
ply as a great and mighty Being, but as our 
Heavenly Father, loving and caring for us. How 
gladly would an angel or archangel have left 
the heavens and come down into this world to 
declare such glad tidings! But Jesus Christ 
himself gave so that we might know and love 
and serve him. And this is the good news of 
salvation from sin, or, as the Apostle puts it, 
“the glorious Gospel of the blessed (happy ) 
God.” 
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III. Again Jesus is the Light of the world 
as he opens the way to the favor of God, and 
“His life is the light of men.” He thus gives 
himself for us, for “He bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree,’ and this “His blood 
cleanseth from all sin.” Arnold Winkelried, 
the great Swiss patriot, when beleagured in 
the mountain fastnesses by the Austrian 
forces, put himself at the head of his men 
and pushing forward, “ ‘Make way for liberty,’ 
he cried, ‘make way for liberty,’ and died,” 
routed his enemies and secured forever after 
the liberties of his people, but at the expense 
of his life. So Jesus secured our freedom from 
sin and “we have redemption through his 
blood,” and now through him, instead of dark- 
ness, condemnation and death, we have justifi- 
cation, sanctification, and adoption into the 
family of God as the children of light. 

IV. Jesus, further, is the Light as he 
makes this salvation possible by the gift of the 
Holy Spirit who opens blinded hearts and 
blinded eyes to receive the light, so that now 
“instead of darkness there is light in the Lord.” 
Christ’s great salvation is only possible 
through the life-giving power of the Spirit. 
Just as the prescription of the physician is only 


efficacious through the application of the 
remedy, so Christ’s redemption is made pos- 
sible as the Spirit opens the eyes of the mind 
to see the wondrous things of the Gospel. He 
“convinces of sin,” he “enlightens the mind in 
the knowledge of Christ and by the renewing 


of our wills, enables us to embrace Jesus. 


Christ as freely offered to us in the Gospel.” 
Thus are we led to know God, to love and to 
serve God as new creatures, and to rejoice in 
the glorious liberty of God’s dear children. : 
Without such an inworking we would still 
be in darkness, “without hope and without God 
in the world.” Who are the lost but those 
whose eyes are blinded by Satan, lest the light 
of the glorious Gospel should shine in? Herein 
is revealed God’s wondrous grace in translat- 
ing us out of darkness into the Kingdom of his 
dear Son. Thus Andrew Bonar in his beautiful 
hymn depicts this gracious change: 
“JT heard the voice of Jesus say, 
‘I am this dark world’s Light; 
Look unto Me, thy morn shall rise, 
And all thy days be bright,’ 
I looked to Jesus, and I found 
In him my star, my sun; 
And in that light of life I'll walk 
Till traveling days are done.” 


Fundamental Ideas of the Reformation 


REY. PAUL F. 


BENTE, D. D. 


1917 is the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Beginning of the Reformation 


Text: “Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.” Rom. 5:20. 


The days of the Reformation were great in 
glorious deed and far-reaching achievements. 
Ecclesiastical tyranny was broken, and 
Christendom received a new baptism in-the 
laver of evangelical freedom. The civil and re- 
ligious liberty which characterizes our time is 
a direct fruit of Luther’s work. Next to the 
early victories of Christianity, the annals of 
history describe nothing greater. Inspiring is 
its Christian courage, which revived a century 
later in Gustavus Adolphus. 


In the name of God, Luther and his com- 
panions braved a hostile world, which was 
seeking to devour them. “I believed, therefore 
have I spoken,” was each man’s motto. The 
world has seen no finer courage than that dis- 
played at Worms, when Luther, bidden to re- 
tract, exclaimed, “Here I stand, I cannot do 
otherwise, God help me! Amen.” Remarkable 
is the firmness of purpose and steadfastness of 
will those days behold. Having known the 
truth, neither fear nor favor moved him. Pope 
and emperor left no stone unturned to shake 
Luther. They ridiculed him as a drunken 
German; the cardinal Cajetan tried to brow- 
beat him into recanting; Mitlitz, the papel 
chamberlain, begged him with tears to forsake 
his position; Dr. Eck tried to frighten him into 
submission with ban and interdict. All in vain. 
Luther stood firm in the truth. 


Wonderful was the religious life which pul- 
sated through Christian hearts in those days. 
The Reformation hymnology reveals a heart 
now dejected and cast down, now in exultant 
strains bidding defiance to all enemies, now 


with childlike simplicity rejoicing in the 
Christmas story. And with what enthusiasm 
were those hymns sung! The old chronicles 
tell us how entire countries were won for the 
Gospel by these hymns; how they frightened 
priests out of the pulpits when they attempted 
to force the old message of righteousness by 
works upon their unwilling audiences. 

The days of the Reformation were great also 
because wonderful ideas and truths were 
brought forth from the treasure-house of Holy 
Writ. When Luther preached, all Wittenberg 
flocked to the castle church; when he taught 
in the university, students crowded the lecture 
halls to the very doors. His books were read 
so eagerly that an edition was frequently ex- 
hausted as soon as it left the printer’s hands. 
And those ideas and truths which Luther mined 
from the rich veins of Scripture were at the 
foundation of all this faith, firmness, and en- 
thusiasm. Scriptural doctrine was the moving 
and propelling power. Luther accomplished 
everything by teaching the truth, and nothing 
by physical force, craft or deceit. Those were 
the weapons his enemies employed. Luther re- 
lied only upon the Word. Truth, which had 
long been crushed to earth, again lifted its 
mighty head and prevailed. This truth we find 
tersely expressed in our text, “Where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound; that 
as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might 
grace reign through righteousness unto eter- 
nal life.” 

I. The first thought of our text is that where 
sin abounds, it reigns unto death. Sin abounds 
when it is recognized as the most destructive 
thing in the world—a poison which no human 
antidote can neutralize. Sin abounds when it 
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becomes exceeding sinful. Then it also reigns 
unto death. When sin is felt, man is swallowed 
by sorrow, and in despair resigns all hope of a 
blissful hereafter. 


Sin abounding and ruling unto death was the 
one principle of the Reformation. The feeling 
of sinfulness and its resultant sense of un- 
worthiness burned like an acid in Luther’s con- 
science. Even in the midst of learned study or 
the enjoyment of student life, he could never 
shake off for any length of time the conscious- 
ness of an angry Judge enthroned above, 
breathing out threatenings, and damnation 
against him, if he did not satisfy all the strict 
commands of God, and make good the short- 
comings of his life. 

Home discipline, school experience, and the 
teachings of the church all combined to bring 
about this result. Martin Luther grew up in 
a home where father and mother took their 
parental duties seriously and interpreted them 
rigorously. This parental strictness gave him 
a timorous conscience and made him keenly 
sensitive to every fault. Even as a child he 
was frequently distressed by his sins and ter- 
rified by the fear of eternal punishment. In 
the language of our text, sin abounded in him. 

Nor did school life blunt this tender con- 
science. In those days whipping went hand in 
hand with learning. The reformer relates how 
he was whipped fifteen times in the course of 
one forenoon, without any fault of his, having 
been called on to recite what he had never 
been taught. In the grammar school at Mans- 
field, at Eisenach, where he studied four years, 
as well as at the university in Erfurt, God was 
never represented to him as a loving Father 
who has pity on his children, but as a being 
“unapproachably sublime, and of awful holi- 
ness.” Instead of a benignant Saviour, who is 
“touched with a feeling of our infirmities,” 
Christ was pictured as a stern, angry Judge, 
seated on a rainbow, with a drawn sword, come 
to judge the wicked, and whose favor could be 
obtained only through the intercession of the 
saints. At Hisenach he saw “a wooden figure 
of the Virgin with the infant Saviour in her 
arms, furnished with a secret contrivance by 
means of which the child turned to his mother 
when people prayed to him, and only after she 
had been invoked would he bow teward them 
with arms outstretched.” Thus Luther’s school- 
ing increased his terror and accentuated his 
apprehensiveness. It made sin abound in him, 
and reign unto death. He tells us, “They 
forced poor, timid, tempted hearts to dread and 
fear Christ even more than the devil!” 

Nor did the convent quiet his conscience. In 
a fit of terror Luther had vowed to enter the 
cloister, there by mass, penance, and prayer 
to expiate his sins. Almost daily he resorted to 
the confessional and had absolution pronounced 
on himself. He entered assiduously upon the 
fasting, vigils, prayer and other penances 
which were imposed on him, and did far more 
than was demanded of him. But all in vain. 
He declares, ‘When most devout, I went to the 
altar a doubter and left the altar a doubter. 
When I had rendered my confession, I still 
doubted; and I doubted when I did not render 
it.’ He was never taught to appreciate the 
Gospel of pardon through Christ’s sacrifice, and 


therefore never gained the assurance that he 
was free from sin, and that his prayers were 
heard by God. 


This idea of the exceeding sinfulness of sin 
became one of the fundamental principles of 
the Reformation, for Luther never ceased to 
preach the truth which he had experienced so 
deeply. From the pulpit and the professor’s 
chair and in his writings, he continually set 
forth the hideousness and abounding wicked- 
ness of sin, describing it as transgression of 
the law, rebellion against God, and defilement 
of self, which receives damnation as its wages. 
This idea acted also as a leaven in the hearts 
and consciences of his hearers and readers. It 
terrified the sinners, and made them exclaim in 
anguish of soul, “What must I do to be saved?” 
Yet this idea alone could never have produced 
the mighty changes and the new life of the 
Reformation. Sin reigns unto death, and the 
idea of sin abounding could only end in despair. 
Another idea and thought was necessary— 
Grace. 


II. As sin abounded and reigned unto death, 
even so grace did also much more abound and 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. That is the 
second thought of the text. Be the sins that 
trouble a conscience ever so great and numer- 
ous, the grace of God supplies a sinner with 
the righteousness of Christ, which is far 
greater. No matter how troubled and wounded 
the conscience, it can find balm and healing in 
the grace of God; no matter how cast down the 
soul, God’s grace can lift it up. ‘“Plenteous 
grace with thee is found, grace to cover all my 
sins.” 

That was the other and wonderful experience 
which Luther underwent. God did not suffer 
his servant to perish in fiery trials, but guided 
him safely through the night of sin unto the 
day of grace. In the course of his convent life, 
he unburdened his heart to Staupitz, the vicar- 
general of the order of monks to which Luther 
belonged, who taught him that repentance is an 
inward change which proceeds from the love of 
God and not from the fear of his wrath; that 
he could not hope to find peace with God by 
looking to his own good resolutions, which 
were never kept, nor to his own good works, 
which could never satisfy the law of God, but 
only by trusting in God’s forgiving mercy. And 
when Luther declared that he feared that God 
in his eternal counsel had consigned him to 
damnation, Staupitz answered: ‘“God’s eternal 
purpose shines clearly in the wounds of 
Christ.” Thus the daystar began to rise in 
Luther’s heart. 

Firm ground for faith in abounding grace, 
however, he gained only by the study of Holy 
Writ, which he carried on with indefatigable 
zeal and industry, frequently occupying himself 
for days together with a single passage. For a/ 
long time he was much perplexed to know what 
Paul meant by “the righteousness of God” 
(Rom. 1:17), understanding by it the righteous- 
ness which inheres in God and compels him to 
to punish sin, and in that sense he hated and 
dreaded the words. But after long and earnest 
study of the passage, God led him to distinguish 
aright between law and Gospel, and to under- 
stand that Paul does not proclaim a righteous- 
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ness whereby God punishes sin, but the 
righteousness of Christ, which God imputes to 
those who believe his message of mercy, and 
whereby he justifies and acquits them. Here- 
upon he perused the Scriptures in eager search 
to see if this were true indeed, and found that 
both the Old and New Testament declare that 
“man is justified by faith without the deeds of 
the law.” With this discovery the daystar had 
fully risen in his heart, for a grace was now 
revealed to him that abounded more than sin, 
and that “reigned through righteousness unto 
eternal life through Jesus Christ.” All gloomy 
thoughts about the secret will of God forsook 
him, for grace abounded in his heart much 
more than sin. Fear of eternal torment 
vanished, for grace reigned unto eternal life. 
Grace made him a happy and cheerful man, a 
humble child of prayer, and a giant of history. 


This idea of grace abounding more than sin 
is the second principle of the Reformation, for 
Luther preached to the people what he himself 
had experienced. Since the days of Paul, no 
man spoke of grace as did Luther. He de- 
clared, with great emphasis, that God does not 
give eternal life as a reward for man’s suffer- 
ings, works, or penances, but bestows it from 
love and mercy on those who believe his Gos- 
pel promise. He explained again and again 
that Christ performed all that we should have 
done, and earned for us a spotless righteous- 
ness which is freely distributed, and which man 
appropriates by faith. Thus the entire Reforma- 
tion was prevaded by the idea of grace. 


Sin abounding and grace abounding more 
than sin—those were the keynotes, the funda- 
mental ideas of the Reformation, which 
wrought its mighty changes and established the 
new order. Sin reigning unto death, but grace 
unto eternal life—those were the ideas that 
filled the hearts of Luther and his associates, 
making them heroes of the faith. Sin abound- 
ing and grace abounding more than sin—those 
were the doctrines that broke the power of 
Antichrist and built up a new church. Sin 
reigning unto death but grace unto eternal 
life—that is the leaven of the Reformation. 


Was “Boss” When Necessary. 

Lincoln was the actual head of the adminis- 
tration, and whenever he chose to do so he con- 
trolled Secretary of War Stanton as well as 
the other Cabinet ministers. 

Secretary Stanton on one occasion said: 
“Now, Mr. President, those are the facts and 
you must see that your order cannot be exe- 
cuted.” 

Lincoln replied in a somewhat positive tone: 
“Mr. Secretary, I reckon you'll have to execute 
the order.” 

Stanton replied with vigor: “Mr. President, 
I cannot do it. This order is an improper one, 
and I cannot execute it.” 

Lincoln fixed his eyes upon Stanton, and, in 
a firm voice and accent that clearly showed 
his determination, said: “Mr. Secretary, it will 
have to be done.” 

It was done. 


The man who is good for excuses, is good for 
nothing else.—Franklin. 


Waste of Energy. 


The war was being discussed from all angles . 
at the regular Saturday-night meeting of the 
Possom Social Club. 


“Yes, suh!” announced ’Lijah Dawson, with a 
wise look in his rolling eyes, “dem Guhmans 
has got guns dat’ll shoot, an’ shoot tuh kill at 
twenty-fi’ miles.” 


“Huh?” asked Judah Jackson, with ill-con- 
cealed surprise. 

“Yes, suh!” went on ’Lijah. “Dey not on’y 
shoot twenty-fi’ miles, but dey kill at twenty-fi’ 
miles.” 


“Tan’ of Goshen!” gasped Judah. “I ain’t 
wantin’ ter fool roun’ wha’ dey is. Why, dem 
sojers kin run all day an’ git killed ’bout sup- 
per-time, can’t dey?” 

* * * * 
Good Sense. 

Among the skaters was a boy so small and 
so evidently a beginner that his frequent mis- 
haps awakened the pity of a tender-hearted, if 
not wise spectator. “Why, sonny, you are get- 
ting all bumped up,” she said. “I wouldn’t stay 
on the ice and keep falling down so. I’d just 
come off and watch the others.” 

The tears of the last downfall were still roll- 
ing over the rosy cheeks, but the child looked 
from his adviser to the shining steel on his feet 
and answered: “I didn’t get some new skates 
to give up with; I got ’em to learn how with.” 

* * * * 


A Second Attempt. 

Apropos of the acute hearing shown occa- 
sionally by supposedly deaf people, the ‘“Chris- 
tian Register’ says: “Theodore C. Weeks, the 
banker and broker, once went into the office of 
the late Irving A. Evans, and said: ‘I wish 
you would lend me $5 until Monday.’ Mr. 
Evans, who was somewhat hard of hearing, 
said, ‘What?’ Mr. Weeks, taking courage, said, 
‘I wish you would lend me $10 until Monday.’ 
Mr. Evans handed out the money with the re- 
mark: ‘I wish I had heard you the first time.’ ” 

* * * * 
At Last. 

The sexton of a suburban church has many 
stories to tell of the comments made by visitors. 
On the occasion of a festival, when the chureh 
was beautifully decorated with evergreens and 
flowers, an old lady walked up to the chancel 
and sniffing the air after every one had left 
the church. 

“Don’t it smell solemn?” she said at last to 
the sexton, as she turned away with evident 
reluctance. “I don’t just know as I ever real- 
ized what the ‘odor of sanctity’ meant before 
today.” 

* * * * 
He Did As He Was Told. 

A green grocer’s boy hailed a vessel in dock 
at Liverpool, says an English newspaper. The 
surly mate asked him gruffly what he wanted. 

“I’ve got some vegetables for the ship,” was 
the reply. 

“All right, you needn’t come aboard. Throw 
them up one at a time,” said the mate, and 
stood ready to receive the expected vegetables. 

“Ahoy, there, look out!” shouted the lad, as 
he threw a dried pea toward the mate. “I’ve 
got a sack of these.” 
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THE APOSTOLIC BOAST, 


C, Edwin Brown, §S. T. D., Spokane, Wash. 
Gal. 6:14, 


“But God forbid that I should glory (boast) 
save (except) in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world.” 


The tendency to boast is as natural as the 
tendency to breathe. One cannot associate with 
men in public or private without noting the 
prominence of the boasting element in conver- 
sation. In this particular the apostle Paul was 
no exception, nor was there any disposition on 
his part to apologize for the practice. Paul was 
a man who had thought religion through, and 
who now was so convinced that he had at last 
gotten hold of the most important fact in life 
that he didn’t care who knew it. To him life 
and all its possessions were now to be forever 
subordinated to that one great central fact— 
The Cross—and so intense was this desire that 
it became a prayer. Sometimes a deficiency in 
some things may make the individual proud of 
other possessions, but such was not the expe- 
rience of Paul. In many respects he was rich, 
and his wealth was not entirely of a perishable 
or undesirable character. He was rich in hered- 
ity. His tribe and family were well known, and 
among the society of his day he was an aristo- 
crat of the aristocrats. Today this fact would 
have placed him within the inner circle of the 
“upper ten,” and men are not inclined to de- 
spise such honor, nor to have it omitted from 
their biographies. Paul was rich in material 
wealth. True he had learned a trade, but cus- 
tom, and not necessity, had prompted this course. 
The twentieth century has not blinded many to 
the desire or glitter of gold. Custom, law and 
order are still willing to condone the sins of the 
rich. Surely a large bank account can cover a 
heap of devilishness. Paul was rich in learning, 
and even Solomon was not unmindful of the 
power of wisdom and knowledge. Men today 
are spending fortunes of money and time to 
properly educate their children, and count the 
cost trifling if the young people are sensible 
enough to value’the opportunity and appreciate 
the sacrifice. Yet all these and more the apostle 
Paul had in abundance, but was willing to count 
them as refuse that something greater and 
grander might be apprehended. Henceforth his 
boast was to have but one central tone—the 
Cross. Not the cross of diamond or gold that 
several centuries later was to dangle from the 
chain of society, but the ugly, bloody. cruel, de- 
spised Cross of crucifixion. It was to be a 
cross of three fold crucifixion. First, the Cross 
upon which Jesus, the Lord of Glory, had been 
erucified. Paul’s real religious experience had 
started at the right place. He was not content 
to give a mere intellectual assent to the ethical 
teachings of the Son of Man. He doubtless rec- 
ognized the true worth of the sermon on the 
Mount, but to him a man who could speak in 
unparalleled wisdom must indeed be living a life 
dominated by some influence greater than could 
be found in that day. To Paul the death of Je- 
sus explained his life. His own ethical stand- 
ards had been high, but even he would have hesi- 
tated to die for his princivles. and certainly not 
for his disciples. But Jesus had been willing to 
do both, and by doing both had not only demon- 
strated the truth of his teaching but his love for 
the world. Paul had groped in darkness for 
light upon many perplexing problems, and now 
the Cross had proven a torch in whose light new 
truth was to be revealed upon every problem of 
human interest. Personal’ sacrifice was no 
longer a stigma but a blessing. The central fact 
in history was to be one man dying for the race. 
Society was no longer to be constructed and 
controlled by force but by love. Henceforth to 
give was to be more blessed than to receive, and 
the deeper the givine the nobler the viver. As 
these facts slowly but surely gripped the mind 
and life of Paul, but one impulse and question 
was uppermost. The impulse to do something 
and the desire to know what to do. The answer 
was twofold. He was to crucify the world unto 
himself and himself unto the world. He was to 
be willing for Christ’s sake to strip himself of 
the things which he had previously counted dear, 
and then with the things which were to be given 
him begin a new life of service. The program 


was a big one, and doubtless demanded no little 
resolve and determination on the part of Paul, 
but we, today, know how well and perfectly the 
Apostle measured up to his responsibility, and 
how through his fidelity there have been won mil- 
lions of souls for the Kingdom of God, and how 
through his words the light of salvation has 
been flashed to the darkest corners of the globe. 
Such was the work of Jesus with one man, and 
the result was worth the labor. But has not the 
history of the world been but a repetition of 
this story? This history of the world has not 
been the history of the race, but the history of 
the individual. Whenever God had or has a 
great plan to consummate he selects some man as 
his instrument. Salvation and progress have 
come to the world not through the efforts of the 
race as much as through the determination of 
some individual. Some man catches the vision 
of the Crucified One and the fire of God’s love 
consumes every desire excepting the passion of 
service, and behold a new star is born in the 
firmament of eternal power and the strong arm 
of sacrifice reaches down in mercy to lift a 
foolish and sin-sick world a little nearer the 
bleeding heart of God. The world’s tragedy is 
a matter of history, but its influence is the 
power of God unto salvation for evervone that 
believeth. 


“Tt must have been terrible for you to have 
your son in jail for joy riding,’’ consoled the kind 
friend. 

“Yes, indeed,” sighed the mother; “but then, it 
was such a comfort to know where he was 
nights.”’ 


There is an old discussion of why lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place. I asked 
an old pioneer, “Why is it, Jerry, that lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place?” 

“Gosh, it don’t need to!’’ was the prompt re- 


ply. 


JUST SO. 

He was from the country, and he was also a 
Yankee, and from behind his bowed spectacles 
he peered inquisitely at the little Jew who oc- 
cupied the other half of the car seat with him, 

The little Jew looked at him. “Nice day,” he 
began politely. 

“You’re a Jew, 

“Viegursir. em 
him a card. 

“But you’re a Jew?” 

“Yes, I’m a Jew,” came the answer. 

“Well,” continued the Yankee, “I’m a Yankee, 
and in the little village in Maine where AL come 
from I’m proud to say there ain’t a Jew.” 4 

“Yes?” replied the little Jew quietly. “That’s 
why it’s a village.” 

* * * * 

The seed dies, but the harvest lives. Sacrifice 
is ae fruitful, and there is nothing fruitful 
else. Out of the suffering comes the serious 
mind; out of the salvation, the grateful heart; 
out of the endurance, the fortitude; out of the 
deliverance, the faith.—Frederic¢ W. Farrar. 


ain’t you?” queried the Yankee. 
a clothing salesman,” handing 


“Have you ever heard the Gospel before?” 
asked a missionary of a Chinaman he had never 
seen at any previous meeting. “No,” he replied, 
“but I’ve seen it. I know a man who used to be 
the terror of the place. If you gave him a hard 
word he would curse at you. He was as danger- 
ous as a wild beast, and a bad opium smoker; 
but when the religion of Jesus took hold of him 
he became wholly changed. He is gentle, moral, 
not soon angry, and has left off opium.” 


A Real Distinction. 
Hight-year-old Ted was giving an enthusias- 
tic account of a new neighborhood club and the 
list of officers. 
“And what office do you hold?” was asked. 
“O, I am the member,” answered Ted 


proudly. 


For great missions the preparation is great 
trials.—Elijah Horr. 
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PASTORAL AND PERSONAL 
EVANGELISM. 


In his very interesting book “Pastoral and 
Personal Evangelism” (published by Revell 
Company, New York and Chicago for $1.00) 
Dr. Charles L. Goodell D. D., says: 


“Every pastor should stir up the evangelis- 
tic gift which is in him, and make full proof 
of his ministry in this regard. Our need is 
not a hundred professional evangelists, but a 
hundred thousand consecrated pastors who 
will shepherd their own flock and gather their 
own lambs into the fold. . . . 


“The church has begun by personal work 

and it must be carried forward by the same 
method. He quotes Henry Drummond ap- 
provingly when he said “Every atom in the 
universe can act on every other atom but 
only through the atom next it. And if a man 
would act upon every other man he can do so 
best by acting, one at a time, upon those be- 
side him.” 
_Dr. Goodell says that it has been his prac- 
tice to follow up the revival sermon by pas- 
toral visitation, devoting for that purpose the 
afternoon of each day. Continuing, he out- 
lines a daily program such as, he says, some 
pastors have found marvelously blest of God. 
' He outlines it as follows: 
_ “An early rising, that the soul may greet 
its Lord. A forenoon spent in prayerful, 
hopeful preparation for the evening service. 
An afternoon spent, not in formal calls but in 
calls for a purpose in homes where one leaves 
the feeling that he was sent of God. In the 
evening the presentation of the message pre- 
pared in the morning. An after-service of 
tender persuasion, concluding with the happy 
testimony of saved men and women. 

“Such a day is strenuous enough for both 
soul and body. It would be impossible to 
keep it up month after month, but so long as 
God gives the power of body and soul to do 
it it will accomplish wonders for a church. 

“The effect upon the community of such 
devotion on the part of the pastor cannot be 
overestimated. There is little probability 
that any worldly official will stand in the way 
of such consecration. In a varied ministry 
we have never have found any who would 
oppose, and very few who would not throw all 
their energy into the work. 

“The pastor’s word will not be one of 
fault-finding. That is rarely successful in stir- 
ring a church to religious activity. He will 
find the worm work of invitation better than 
the sandbag of denunciation. It will seem 
to him that some good angel has prepared the 
way in the hearts of his own people. 

“It is not in human nature to stand un- 
moved when a man throws himself, body and 
soul, into the breach for God. The people 
see their pastor at his work early and late, 
they know of the agony of his soul; they see 
the marks of it in his face; they come to be- 
lieve with him that it is a time of holy crisis.” 

This book of over 200 pages, containing 
twenty-five chapters, is full of meat tor the 
pastor of any evangelical church who really 
desires to know how to become a pastor 
evangelist. 


CONSERVATION OF ENERGY IN THE 
PEW. 


The pew has had its share of censure from the 
pulpit for its inactivity. For the most part this 
censure has been unjustly given. The chief rea- 
son the pew is doing so little towards building 
up the church, spiritually and numerically, is be- 
cause it does not know where to take hold. The 
pastor is considered the leader and he needs to 
be very definite in his directions. Simply to 
preach Service and Christian Duty does not as 
a rule enlist very many. 


Yi 

I have tested the willingness of the pew to 
do personal work and do not recall an excep- 
tion in which a member refused to make the 
specific call the pastor directed. 

At a Sunday morning service I made an ap- 
peal for all who would do personal work under 
the direction of the pastor, to give name and 
address on a card. There were about one hun- 
dred that responded. Their names were filed 
in a card index. I keep a book of several hun- 
dred names of the unchurched in the town, each 
one numbered. These names are assigned to the 
personal workers on the following card: 


Worker 
Date 


Address : 
Religious standing 
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7 days. 

After the visit is made the result is recorded, 
with the name of the individual visited and the 
worker credited with the visit in the card index. 
It takes only a short time each wek to prepare 
the cords and it is time well spent. This method 
multiplies the pastor’s usefulness many fold. In 
addition, it keeps him supplied with valuable 
information and enables him to make his visits 
where the need is most urgent. It is also a 
means of having a constant revival in the church. 
There is scarcely a service at which members 
are not received. In addition, this plan proves 
most helpful to the individual worker. The best 
way to interest a member is to give him some- 


thing to do. 
A. K. WRIGHT, 
—— Ensley, Ala. 
A QUESTION BOX. 

Rev. Mr. Schaffer, of East Schodack, N. Z., has 
this placard conspicuously displayed in the church 
vestibule: “Special Expository Sermons from 
time to time suggested by the Question Box.” 
Opposite is the receptacle for depositing queries 
by the congregation. Every six weeks on an 
average, at the morning service, the contents are 
rifled. A short sermon from a text on “Biblical 
Interpretation” and following this, the slips 
are considered. On the church folder also 
is this standing notice: “Question Box.—Always 
open for ‘help in hard places,’ unraveling of 
puzzling Scripture passages and the like. Ballot 
early and often!” 

The innovation has proven very popular as is 
evinced by the number of themes brought for- 
ward and the attention paid to the pastor’s ex- 
planations. 
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THE SMALL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ITS PROBLEMS OF TEACHER TRAINING 
FRANKLIN W. MacFRESH, Ph. D. 


spa average enrollment of Sunday Schools 
in America is ninety. The problem of the 
small school is the problem of the majority of 
schools. It furnishes by far the largest num- 
ber of religious workers; it receives a small 
share of encouragement from religious lead- 
ers; and it has peculiar discouragements. 

The specific problem is this: How can the 
Sunday School, with an enrollment of a hun- 
dred or less, with an average attendance of 
fifty or sixty, assembling in one room, main- 
tain the teacher-training class successfully? 

The Class in the School. 

It can organize a class by a selection of 
pupils sixteen years of age and beyond, and 
give this class a continuous life in the school. 
This provides the teachers for tomorrow. Not 
only does it forecast the future in this essen- 
tial, but it appeals to the strongest and most 
deeply religious among its young life at the 
very day when they are most willing to give 
themselves to service. This class should enter 
upon a definite course of study for one or two 
years. It should receive all encouragement 
from the minister and superintendent, and, in- 
deed, from the whole church. It should re- 
ceive the most cordial public recognition and 
be surrounded by all the comfort and good 
cheer that can possibly be given those who 
are doing work of the highest honor to the 
cause of religion. It should be given the so- 
cial encouragement that comes from happy 
events. It should be given the best available 
teacher. It should be asked to do thorough 
work and receive the drill and discipline of 
extended periods of study with careful exami- 
nations, and finally receive certificate or 
diploma at the completion of the course. 
These young people will respect high stand- 
ards. If they have heard at all the Master’s 
call for service, they long to be skilled work- 
man of Tekoa in mind, he will be redeemed 
should be one of the events of the church 
year. All of this can be done with a class of 
less than ten; indeed, four or five can follow 
this work successfully. 

The Week-day Class. 

For the teachers already at work in the 
school, this plan of study at the time of the 
Sunday School session is impossible, and their 
work must be done at a week-day hour. The 
simple fact that many of the most successful 
teacher-training classes have carried forward 
their work in the busiest cities, is ample proof 
that the work can be done anywhere if there 
be real willingness of heart. In the country, 
groups can meet at private homes or at the 
church, and for eight or nine months in the 
year pursue this work with little interruption. 
In the village the hindrances are less than the 
Sunday School worker finds in the longer dis- 
tances and more crowded life in the city. 

It may be more difficult to find a teacher 
for the training class in the small church than 
it is in the large one. The minister often 
must take this as a new duty and a new priv- 
ilege offered in his own life. More than one- 
half of the classes, in fact, are taught by min- 


isters. Many talented teachers of the public 
schools or high schools are willing, out of a 
deep Christian purpose of heart, to devote 
time to work that is specifically religious. And 
there is a vast amount of unused and un- 
trained talent everywhere that can be brought 
into service when very plain, definite and 
thorough work is placed before them. 

The problem of the small school comes 
back after all to the problem of the isolated 
Christian worker. The busy men and women 
who are called to teach religion are often left 
so much alone that they fail to receive the 
higher inspiration and joy that really belong 
to their service. And there can be no higher 
duty or religious leadership than to reveal to 
these more lonely workers in the quiet fields 
the possibilities of success and the high re- 
sponsibilities that are upon them. Isolation 
may mean intellectual stagnation and mental 
torpor, or it may give opportunity for the 
quiet of deep thought and the brooding and 
self-development that _produces the most 
sturdy and self-respecting character. There 
is no higher service offered today than that 
given the intelligent, earnest Bible teacher. 
The dignity of such work, the intellectual 
heights of such study, rescue the isolated 
worker from the danger of drudgery. If the 
farmer can turn his furrow, with the Shep- 
herd Psalm and the messages of the herds- 
man of Tekoa in mind, he will be redeemed 
from that sordidness of soul revealed in some 
recent facts regarding the moral backward- 
ness of rural life. If the village workman can 
follow the tent-maker of Tarsus and the fish- 
ermen of Galilee in their spiritual heights, he 
will be trained as a fisher of men and a win- 
ner of souls, and lifted far above the mere 
hewer of wood or the cog in the industrial 
machine. If the teaching of Bible stories pos- 
sesses the heart of the worker in the kitchen 
or shop or store, she can lift her eyes from 
the monotony of her task to a realm of poetry 
and ideal beauty which she can interpret to 
the child life about her. Herbert’s fine phrase 
about “making drudgery divine” applies 
splendidly here. 

Whoever sees the real tomorrow sees that 
the moral issue is the pivotal question. The 
only question in American influence is regard- 
ing the honesty and deep loyalty of heart to 
Christian standards. The moral issue comes 
back for inspiration and authority to Christian 
teaching. The richest chance for Christian 
teaching is in the Sunday School, and upon the 
schools in the country and the small school 
depends, in the largest degree, the Christian 
type of our national character. One great 
service a leader in religious education can ren- 
der is to restore the joy, the self-respect and 
the spiritual vigor of the country church; and 
the Sunday School is the most direct avenue 
of approach. In no way can this be done so 
rapidly or so effectively as by the awakening 
of the country Sunday School to lift its eyes 
and see the abundant opportunities for success 
that lie right at its doors. 
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CHANCES TO HELP THE KING. 
Matt. 25:40. 

We are in correspondence with 15,000 
preachers all the time and considering the 
moderate, and in most cases stationary salary, 
often paid irregularly, and sometimes only 
partly paid, it is surprising that we do not 
receive more requests for help. Several years 
ago we became the intermediary between pros- 
perous churches and the needy pastor or home 
missionary, especially at Christmas time. On 
account of the war relief and the fact that we 
thought it unnecessary to accompany our plea 
with a heart-touching story, we fell down on 
the job this year. We have mailed all the cash 
we could spare to help out nineteen needy 
pastors, but they are in need of clothing. But 
we do not want to corner all the blessings that 
will come from this work. We therefore are 
telling you the stories of some of these needy 
pastors, and their self-sacrificing, economical 
wives and their fine children. 


It is said that George Washington threw a 
silver dollar across the Potomac river. These 
pastors’ wives don’t throw money away, but 
they make a dollar go farther than that. 


Here are stories from real life. What is the 
use of getting teary over fiction when there are 
true stories like these? And your church will 
do something more than feel sorry for them— 
if they are able. 


If you wish to send boxes of clothing or 
financial help, to any of these cases, write the 
editor of The Expositor, referring to the num- 
ber at the beginning of the story, and we will 
give you full particulars. 


1. “We are on the border of South Dakota 
and Nebraska and many of our people are poor, 
so our salary is small, and we have to keep a 
horse.” Need clothes for two boys and three 
girls and the pastor’s wife needs shoes. 


2. “I am pastoring eight churches in Ken- 
tucky, preaching Saturday nights and three 
times on Sunday. If health permits I intend 
to hold revival services at each place.” Four 
girls and one boy. Need shoes. 

3. “My salary is $450 and I have three 
churches, but I couldn’t work harder if I were 
getting $1,000. I love this pioneer work. I 
wish you could see what Christ is doing in the 
uplift of these people.” This is a Methodist 
preacher in Idaho. One daughter? They have 
had sickness in the family. 

4. A Virginia Presbyterian pastor with a 
year-old baby and two churches. The pastor 
and wife need clothes. The baby is well sup- 
plied, as there is no shortage in its chief 
article of diet. 

5. “I am a home missionary in Texas, salary 
small and my people not able to pay more. 
My appointments are 24 miles apart and I have 
to keep a team. My daughter is crippled and 
my son is in school. We have hardships to 
endure, but the poor are having the gospel 
preached to them.” 

6. A North Carolina pastor writes: “My 
church is eight months behind in my salary, 
and there is a big debt on the church.” Pastor 
and wife and boy and girl need clothes. 

7. Missouri pastor: ‘Have never asked for 
help before, thinking others needed it more. 
But we have four or five families in our church 
that need clothes badly. Help us to help them.” 


: s A e ith- 
8. A Baptist pastor up in Michigan is wit 
out a church, the one there being closed. They 
have six children from 9 to 19 years old. er 


i his town some 22 years ago, and if | 
Habeas a it was that day, 


it gets as cold there now as 
they will need heavy clothing. 
school the girls need clothes. 

9. Here is a North Dakota Methodist pastor 
who has been in the hospital 38 months, halt 
that time in the surgical ward. He has three 
daughters. If the Lord has kept him. alive 
through all these operations he must have 
some work for him to do. 


10. A Georgia brother—colored I guess—has 
two children and a father-in-law, 76 years 
old, in the family. He says the Lord has led 
him in times “pass” and he has faith. Here is 
a chance for some one, white or colored. 


11. Some preacher who has no family of his 
own can turn his congregation loose on this 
Vermont brother, who has five children from 
1 to 9 years old—“the baby a fat little fellow.” 
The salary is small and they need clothes, 
although they dislike to say so. I bet that five 
have good times. I came from a family of 
nine. Our own and a circus once in three 
years furnished all the excitement we could 
stand. This pastor put in four years at Mc- 
Master University and came out without owing 
a cent, but he now has a debt of $500. His 
church is up to the requirements of the Baptist 
five-year program. Keep that fat baby from 
getting thin. 

12. A Presbyterian missionary pastor in 
North Dakota has two boys in High School and 
two girls in grade school. This family needs 
clothing and some cash for food. Some well- 
to-do church could make this man’s burden 
lighter. 


13. A Congregational pastor has an invalid 
wife who suffers greatly, and the oldest 
daughter, who had spent two years training 
as a nurse, had to give up and come home to 
care for the three younger sisters. He has 
spent over $800 in trying to cure the wife. 
He has mortgaged everything. Money is needed 
in this case. 


14. Oklahoma pastor with four girls 2 to 
14 years old. He attends school four hours a 
day, seeking to fit himself for greater use- 
fulness. Clothing is needed. 


15. A colored pastor in Alabama says many 
of his wage-earners have gone north. He needs 
clothing for his family and his people. 

16. Congregational pastor in North Carolina 
needs clothing for his congregation. 

17. Oklahoma pastor needs clothing for 
seven children and himself and wife. The wife 
says she is handy with the needle and can make 
over anything that has good cloth. One girl is 
two years and a half old and the baby is six 
months old. If these people did not sacrifice 
in order to stay, the gospel would not be heard 
for many miles. 


18. Three boys, 3, 18 and 19, and two girls, 
12 and 17, and a wife and pastor makes up a 
New Mexico Presbyterian missionary family. 
They have to live there on account of the 
father’s asthma. He is $300 in debt and the 


family needs clothing and something to apply 
on the debt. 


(Continued on page 486.) 
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The clergy of the Methodist Episcopal Church are eligible to the benefits of the FUND, 
and if they will send their date of birth, statements of different policies will be 
mailed, with application, explanation, etc. 


ADDRESS: 


Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 


PERRY S. ALLEN, President 
Ninth Floor, Commonwealth Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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(Continued from page 484.) 

19. Another Oklahoma pastor is undergoing 
special stress. There are four children—two of 
them twins. Heathen parents believe twins 
bring bad luck. Let some one show this pastor 
that twins are lucky. 

20. A home missionary family in Michigan 
depend largely on clothing boxes for their 
apparel. The wife is a genius in making over 
clothes for their three boys. One boy has a 
good Mackinaw made from a ladies coat in 
last year’s box. 

Now you know which one the Master wants 
you to take. We sent them all a cash gift to 
earry them through Christmas and I hold up 
my friends until they joke me about it. And 
we have cleaned out our own home. 

I know what these people are going through. 
There are in most cases unpaid grocery bills 
and the humiliation of going to ask for more 
groceries under these circumstances is more 
than any child should suffer. If you have a 
heart in you get busy, if it is only a circulating 
pump—well, here is some oil of sympathy 
for it. F. M. BARTON. 


TO ME TO LIVE IS CHRIST 

“To me to live is Christ.” Phil 1:21. 

What did the Apostle Paul mean? There are 
seven things which he might have meant. By 
these words he intended to say that: 

i. Christ is the author of his life. It was 
as though he had written, “To me to live at all 
1s Christ.” 

2. Christ was the sustainer of his life. 
me to continue to live is Christ.” 


3. Christ was the law of his life. “The con- 
ditions in which I live my life are summed up 
in Christ.” 

4. Christ was the product of his life. 
me to live is to reproduce Christ.” 


5. Christ was the aim and influence of his life. 
“To me to live is to lead men to Christ.” 


oe Christ was the impulse of his life. “To me 
to live is to be swept along under the com- 
passion of the Christ.” 


7, Christ was the finisher, the crown of his 
life. “To me to live is to be at last what he is, 
_ and to find the crowning of all my manhood in 
him. 

Christ the end, as Christ was the beginning. 
Christ the beginning, and, therefore, Christ the 
end, Whether this man looked back upon the 
past, at the present, or unto the future, within 
or without, behind, above or beyond to the con- 
summation—wherever he turned his eyes, he saw 
Jesus only.—Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. 


“To 


ko 


HINTS FOR PULPIT PREPARATION 

Don’t forget that adaptation applies to spiritual 
things as in carnal. You are responsible for your 
knowledge, the quality of the work you do, the 
material you preach. 

Don’t forget the apostle’s admonition, “Give 
thyself wholly to these things.” The “expert” is 
the man who says, “This one thing I do.” 

Don’t be a workman “disapproved” but “ap- 
proved.” Choose “wholesome,” “acceptable” 
words. 


Don’t omit to go to the Lord for a message.. | 


Search his word with care, with diligence, with 
prayerful anxiety to know the truth. 

Don’t go to pulpit or platform till you can feel 
and know that you are going there for the Lord 
Jesus, with him, and to exalt him. 

Don’t talk about things beyond your own 
knowledge and experience. 

Don’t allow the leaven of false doctrine any 
room in your speech. 

Don’t forget the inquiry, “What is the chaff 
to the wheat? saith the Lord.” Jer. 23:28. 

Don’t forget that God will give you an in- 
spiration when you rise to speak; many abuse 
the words in Matt. 10:19. 

Don’t be too idle to offer to God that which 
has cost you nothing. 

Don’t forget to distinguish between things that 
differ. 

Don’t suppose that noise, gesticulations, frothy 
excitement, etc., will do anything in the way of 
converting souls, or building up God’s people. 
Has God promised to bless these things? 


HINTS ON PREACHING 

Don’t forget to divide your hearers into two 
classes; make it clear whether you are addressing 
yourself to your saved hearers or to your un- 
saved ones. Much truth preached is rendered 
comparatively useless for the want of this. 

Don’t forget that the word of God is “a 
hammer” and “a sword,’ and use it as such. 
You’as a preacher should aim at doing business 
for God. 

Don’t play at preaching. There is too much 
of “Nero fiddling whilst Rome is burning.” 


Don’t give your hearers credit for knowing 
much—many of them know very little about the 
things of God. We speak from experience. 


Don't preach as though it were fiction; preach 
with all your might. 


Don’t preach as if you scarcely believe what 
you preach, but preach because you believe it, and 
because you cannot but preach it. 


Don't be too loud or too low. 

Don’t be vulgar, egotistic, patronizing, harsh 
or simpering. 

Don’t be too long. 
your message, stop. 


Don’t weary your audience with an added ten 
minutes at the end of your sermon or address. 


Don’t load your discourses with theological 
phrases, technicalities, quotations from the Greek 
text to show your learning, or from the poets to 
show sentiment. 

Don’t lose precious minutes, or even moments, 
in using trifling sentences or words. 

Don’t spoil your address by mannerisms; make 
your hearers forget the preacher; occupy them 
with the message you are delivering. 

Don’t forget that your hearers have (a) minds 
to be convinced, (b) consciences to be aroused, 
(c) souls to be saved. 

Don’t try to imitate other preachers, especially 
great ones; be natural. 

Don’t preach at all unless you are a converted 
man, “walking with God.” 


When you have finished 
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_OFFICIAL BOARD RECEPTION. 


It is quite the custom for the churches to 
give the pastor a reception, but why not the 
pastor give a reception to the leaders of the 
church, such as the church officials. The 
pastor dare not be partial and invite only a 
few of his parishioners into his home as 
special guests, but no one will take any ex- 
ception to his, giving a reception to the 
Official Board of the church, and these gen- 
erally are the very ones he would be pleased 
to receive as his special guests. It is quite 
necessary also that the pastor have the hearty 
co-operation of his official members, and there 
is nothing that works more effectively in se- 
curing this than a well-planned reception at 
the parsonage. The writer planned for such 
a reception Friday evening, November 3d, 
sending out unique announcements inviting 
the wives with all official members of the 
church. 


The, parsonage was all ready at the ap- 
pointed hour, and it was great delight for the 
pastor and family to meet the coming guests 
at the door and welcome them to their home. 
After an hour had been spent in a social way, 
the pastor having planned to keep the guests 
moving about the house to see the pictures 
of the pastor’s friends and the pictures of the 
many preachers, some of whom once served 
the church; a short program was rendered, 
short addresses having been given on “The 
Problems of the Church,’ “The Changes in 
the Church the Past Fifty Years,’ “The Out- 
look of the Church,” “The Men’s Movements,” 
with a short talk by the pastor. One mem- 
ber reciting several selections, and the choir 
led in the singing of a number of well se- 
lected songs. The program was opened with 
prayer by the oldest official member present. 
Brick ice cream, wafers and coffee were 
served, and at ten o'clock the merry church 
leaders took their departure, assuring the 
pastor that they would stand by him the 
coming year as never before. As we heard 
these expressions of loyalty we felt sure that 
it was worth while to have an open house 
for the official board reception. 


PROGRESS OF THE SEX-HYGIENE 
MOVEMENT. 


We do not wish to over emphasize this sub- 
ject, but it is rapidly becoming our greatest 
problem. Sexual impurity on the part of the 
peope undermines much of the pastor’s spirit- 
ual efforts in their behalf. We are finding that 
low wages do not explain the whole of vice, 
though low wages constitute a contributing 
factor. 


We are told by experts that much of the 
trouble arises from lack of proper instruction 
early in life and in the pernicious influence of 
our double standard of morals. As pastors and 
teachers we must seek to inform ourselves on 
this great subject and do our full share in 
purifying and clarifying the moral atmosphere 
in our own communities. 

There are three books every pastor ought to 
read if he can get hold of them. One is “A 


New Conscience and an Ancient Evil,” by Jane h 


Addams, published by Macmillan Co., New 


York, at $1.00. Another is, “The Social Evil,” 
a book of 300 pages, published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, at $1.75, and the other 
is “The Sexual Question,” by Dr. August 
Forel, a book of 530 pages, published by Reb- 
man Company, New York, at $5.00. “The 
Sexual Life of the Child,” by Dr. Albert Moll, 
published by Macmillan Co., New York, is a 
book of 336 pages and sells at $1.75. This, with 
the April, 1913, number of “American Youth,” 
published at 124 East 28th St., New York, at 
20 cents per copy, constitute a set of abso- 
lutely first-class tools for a thorough study of 
the question. 


LITTLE SQUIBS OF INTEREST. 

The following brief items contain sugges- 
tions for your church calendar or church 
paper. Frequently such simple suggestions 
are worth their weight in gold to the inventive 
pastor: 

Church Postals. 

We have seen recently a number of postal 
cards bearing the pictures of churches. These 
may be half-tone engravings or actual photo- 
graphs. Such postal cards are gladly used 
by the members of the church in writing to 
their friends, and they give a pleasant glimpse 
of an essential feature of their lives. They 
are also very useful in the church’s com- 
munications to its members and those that 
are not members at present. ; 


Helping the People to Read Religious Books. 


An Episcopal minister in a Missouri town 
appointed himself a committee of one to see 
that the local public library was well stocked 
with works on the Christian religion and 
then followed up his efforts by issuing cir- 
culars recommending ard describing the 
literature on the various topics connected 
therewith. We pass on the idea. 

The Church Air. 
Some like it hot, 
Some like it cold, 
Some like it in the church, 
Seven days old!—S. A. F. 

P. S—But. law and cleanliness 
that it be FRESH. 


Sunday Night Addresses, 

How do you become a Christian? 

What is it to be a Christian? 

Why join the Church? 

The Minister’s Laundry. 

It is reported that the wearing of a pair of 
soiled cuffs by a Boston pastor at a funeral 
led to comments which caused his resigna- 
tion. Ministers find the laundry as valuable 
te the library in winning “souls for their 

ire.” 


demand 


Let us beware of losing our enthusiasm. Let 
us ever glory in something; and strive to re- 
tain our admiration for all that would ennoble, 
and our interests in all that would enrich and 
beautify our life—Phillips Brooks. 


A heathen mother took her five-year-old child 
from the missionary’s school, and when asked 
why, replied, “If she were older I would let 
er stay, and she would forget your teachings, 
but at her age she will never forget.” 
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